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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing EX- 
HIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on 
Monday, the 9th, or Tuesday, the 10th, of April next, after 
which time no work can possibly be receiv nor can any 
Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 


FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames 
Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
‘mouldings may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal gcademy. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibi- 
tion, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 


The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the tary. 








RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 
Subscription, One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a valu- 
able Prize, and in addition receives a Volume of Forty-two 
Tilustrations of the “ Story of the Norman Conquest,” from the 
pom oe Drawings by Daniel Maclise, R.A. The Volume is now 
ready for Delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN, ) 
LEWIS POCOCK,  ' s Hon. Secs. 


444 West Strand, February, 1866. 





RIENTAL LANGUAGES.—The REV. 

GEORGE SMALL, M.A. (Ten Years Missionary in India 

and Fourteen Years Teacher in London), gives LESSONS in 

Sanskrit, Arabic, and Hebrew; Hindfistani, Hindi, Bengali, 
and Persian, at 24 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railway 
Stations, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT 





STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
| dot AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


\ ESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 


Curer Orrices—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 








General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate a risk on its in- 
dividual merit, without reference to the average system of 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices, 


uses, Order Forms, &c., may be obtained on applica- 
tion at either of the Chief ces. 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 





Taste A, wirn Prorirs. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring ‘£100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 





























Age} Premium. |Age} Premium. Agel Preemie, Age} Premium. 
O PUBLISHERS.—An ENGAGE- “Tena! [anetlten ur Ter a 
MENT red where a thorough knowledge of Pa : > > . . > 
and Print, Binding. Commission destin, bo. would be of 20] 116 0 | 30) 27 0 | 40) 3 2 O | & | 477 
service. athe rig bapa Fa il Sree, can ea P 
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or Periodical. Address, B.C. P., caro of Mears Apaws & | Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 
Francis, 59 Fleet Street. Acrexts Waxtep. Apply to Chief Otfice. 
ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN-| [MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 
limi fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM. 
PANY {Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
payable by instalments, upon inal security, bills of sale, 
deposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills Forms tis.—2, Tavistock Street, 
Secretary. 


Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, 





A CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
; experienced 


COMPANY, 
1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid 3,000,000, 


SPH ETH ET ESET HORE EEE EEE EE SESE SE EES , 





Fire Insurances granted on every description of Propert 
home and abroad at moderate rates. 4 sind 


Ciaims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to Is. 6d. per Cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 





or Stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


[) Rtv eeerre OF LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
2th of APRIL NEXT, the Senate will proceed to elect Ex- 
aminers in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 


(Each.) 
‘ Rev. Charles Badham, DD. 
Two in Classics ......+055 2001. {or William Smith. 


Twoin The English Lan- Rev. Joseph D.D. 
guage, Literature, and | 1201. {ong Knight Watson, Esq., 
> aerate go j M.A. 


French Lan- Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
i+ + pasate 36 } 50l. { Pheod. Karcher, Esq. LLB. 


Arts anp Scrence. 


FERAL 
in The German) Prof. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
"S25 oensessaadae 5 30l. { Prof Kinkel, Pb.D. 
Two a ey ea | 
7) 0 estament, ; 
the Greek Text of the Bev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., 


Evidences of the Chris- 


LL.D. 
New Testament, the> 501. hry Aldis Wright, Esq., 
tian Rel » and —_ 


Scripture History .... 
Two in Logicand Moral Prof. Bain, M.A. 
Philosophy .......... } 80l. | Edward Poste, Esq., M.A. 
B.H n, Esq., GL.D. 


Twoin Political Economy 301. {rr Waley, M.A. 


Ed. John Routh, Esq., M.A. 


Twoin Mathematicsand) . 
Natural Philosophy .. } 2008. J tsaae ‘Podnunter, Esq, M.A, 


et pager. Esq., LL.D., 

Two in Eaperimental) RLS. 

Philosophy, j 2001. ) Prot Stokes M.A., D.C.L., 
c. R.S, 


st Debus, Esq., Ph.D., 
Two in Chemistry eeeecese 1761. rae © viniamson, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 


( Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 


Two in Botany and) ,.,- 
Vegetable Physiology § 7" 1 be x F aren sq., M.D., 


Two in Geology and) Thu { AoE. re Esq. 
Palsontotegy J Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S 
Laws. 
Two in Law and the) Prt rey ue Bernard, 
a of eae 50l. 4 John Richard Quain, Esq, 
” LL.B. 
Mepicive. , 
( Prof. E. A. Parkes, M.D., 
Two in Medicine ........ 1501. F.R.S. 
(Samuel Wilks, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Surgery .......... 1501. {tr e O49 Eric Erichsen. 
Two in Anatomy ........ 1001. { 5p . = Viner Ellis. 


Two in Physiology, ) Prof. Huxley, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Comparative Ana- > 1501. {w. S. Savory, Esq., M.B., 
tomy,and Zoology....) F.R.S. 

(John Braxton Hicks, Esq, 
- M.D., F.RS. 

( Prof. Priestley, M.D. 

§ Frederick JI.F Esq., M.D. 
( 


Samuel Osborne bershon, 
Esq., M.D. 


§ Prof. Wm. A. M.B. 
( Wm. Odling, Esq.,M.B., FLB.S. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to 
offer themselves for re-election. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with: 
any attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, 
on or before Tuesday, March 27th. It is particularly desired 
by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made 
to its individual Members. 


By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 


Two in Midwifery ...... 751. 


Two in Materia Medica 1 
and Pharmaceutical 75l, 
Chemistry. .......00. J 


Two in Forensic Medicine 501. 


Burlington House, W., Registrar. 
March 6th, 1806. 
YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILI NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
caure (Proprietor of the ygpopetide Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.) 


Py —_ etnies by ~*~ Medical Heng net to - one 

of the most salubrious spots in FE adjoins oud 

and is within half-an-hour’s ride br the Guest Northern Railway 

“ the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 
our. 





For Terms and mse to Mr. M 
‘0 ae y oo ETCALFE, Grae- 
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wasrs PALE SHERRY, 
- at 36s, per dozen. 





pars S HE RR YY, 
_ at 36s. per dozén. 











WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


HERRY, 





86s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampues sent Fres or CuHance. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esrap.isnep UrwaRps or A Century), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 








QGHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 

at 36s. per dozen. 

P AL E pHeER RY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





wseo's PALE 
at 36s. per dozen. 


HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
_ 4d. per Pound. 

Most Delicious Black Tea ‘is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 

Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 
Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
7 and Co. have no Agents. 

PHILLIPS'& ©O., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 

London, E.C. 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


SHERRY, 





PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Free by their own 
Vans within t miles of No. 8 King Wil Street, City, and 
“send Teas, Co and Spices Ci e to any Railway 
Station or — orn England, to Ms ary of - or 
upwards, Phill ‘0. have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or Swenaee. . 





N SAUCE LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Pernins, 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
mitati and should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrterors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwet.; Messrs. Banctay 
& Son, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 





OBSERVE—Mesers. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross way Station). 


TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


. 

30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAN D (Orpodie Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
t can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. Fo: the efficacy, utility, and success of their 

system, vide “‘ Lancet.” 


attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
London ; 16 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
34 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, ad the public generally, that, by a novel appentioe 
of his valled machinery for making steel e has in- 


troduced a new series of his poor ehgpee ons which, for 


excellence of tem uality of above all, chea 
ness in price, omean Gace universal Rev Roving and defy 


eae pey ae pa cp Ce oe en 
are put up in boxes con ng one gross each, 
oth Lebel Outaide, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
a6 taleudaeed his warranted school and public pens, which 


eet to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexi y, and wi = medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale A can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 


Bement 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
ehurch London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


‘USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 





AND ‘AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tuc » Bindi 
Qui Braiding, and Embroide 
mestic Work; cannot be best out o 
hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted, 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ng, Cordi 
ry; will do_all kinds of De. 
order, and is learned in an 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Original Negatives of 
Warren DE La Rez, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &e. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





QOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





(iL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
peared te be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 

, * curi Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swellings, &c. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 





ae eo oo oe 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancelior Sir W. Page Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne must Be spurtovs. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that Chlorodyne was 
the only Medicine of any. use in Cholera. COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, &c., are mmepi- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price ; itis now sold in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. CAUTION.—None genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompaniés each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 


JI. T DAVENPORT, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srreet, GrosvENoR 


SquaRe, 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
rt to the - aed teeth, and are suppiied at prices within 
e reach of all. 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
ete enunciation and perfect mastication, Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, F.C 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on urders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
= or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s, 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 


CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULA RS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—Is. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 49 pages—2s. per dozen. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Stationery 
Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, Photographic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 





Cc. & J. FIELD'S NAME is on eve 


e Packet and Box of their PRIZE PARAFFIN 
L and of their PATENT S - ING HARD 
CANDLES, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 


—_ first-class dealers, and (wholesale only) 


PATENT CANDLE{WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
R 242 





Just published (Gratis), 


HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 
Solved by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 
Ladies should at once o n Gratis of their Draper or Corset, 
Maker, THOMSON’S new Illustration, showing the veritabje 
“ MODE DE L’IMPERATRICE.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 
Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 

‘The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

encil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
ence its matchless force. . , . There is no spesking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of -~ kind; every word an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas SuHorrer, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

**We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Illustrated Times. 

“Tt wili everywhere, am all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. ... These beautiful pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is ‘pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 











Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Yea and Marriage—Stra 
English Abroad—Notes dn National Peeuliarities—Frenc 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY, VOLS. I. & 1L, PRICE FIVE GUINEAS 
EACH. 


Double fsep. folio, beautifully bound, 
THE ORIENTAL RACES & TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY, 
A Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 





“ This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Gujfrat, Kutch, 
and KA&thiawar, provinces to the north-west of Bombay. Itcon- 
tains twenty-six fine photographs of these people, which are 
accompanied with descriptions, that give a brief summary 
respecting those representedineach. . . . We can speak’with 
much commendation of the artistical department of the work. 
Great pains have been iaken to produce life-like portraits of the 
people, and to surround them with appropriate objects. They 
have been well managed, and in clearness, and even éxpression, 
they are successful. We have said quite enough to make the 
publication more generally known to English readers, a service, 
which it stood in great need of. Those who desire a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with our varied ‘fellow subjects’ in the 
Bombay Presidency will have recourse to the work itself. The 
spirited publisher has done good service in bringing it out in so 
creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to see it continued.” — 
Reader. 

‘** Photography is being turned to a better account than the 
mere gratification of individual vanity or the satisfaction of idle 
curiosity. Look at this splendid volume, the first of a series of 
three, in which we shall find portrayed with admirable fidelity 
and great artistic skill the outward presentments of (we quote 
the title) ‘The Oriental Races and Tribes, Residents and Visitors 
of Bombay.’ In this tome the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, and 
Kathiawar have alone their lineaments limned; but the work, 
when completed, will be a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the races which people South-Western India. The 
letterpress also is good. Of late days ethnology has been 
curveting and caprioling, cutting such strange capers, and 
bouncing about in so alarming a fashion, as to inake us suspect 
ethnologists had lost their wits ; but Dr. Wilson and Mr. Kin- 
loch Forbes, who supply the literary matter to these inimitable 
evidences that the sun is a first-rate portrait-painter, write 
soberly, sensibly, instructively, and agreeably.”—Court Journal, 
Dec, 23. ——- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. I. 





1. Owpicu Branmins, 13. Buatias. 
2. Nacur Braunrs, 14, Lowana Women. 
3. Nacar Brauwin Women. 15. Saptoos. 
4. VaLLapnacnaRya Mana-| 16. Kutwnars oy Koren. 
RAJAS. 17. Kmaravas. 
5. Raspoors. 18. Tue Daevs or Gusarir. 
6. Buarts. 19. Wacuurexs. 
7. Kuvwas anp Goras. 20. Parsts. 
8. Banians or Surat, Gogo, | 21. Parst Women. 
anp AHMEDABAD. 22. Menwans, 
9. Bayians or Poresunper. 23. Meaman Women. 
10. Bastans AND Sonees or | 24. Kuodans. 
Damyvuceur. 25. MumawMapan Women or 
11. Bantan Women. Surar. 
12. Guur-Baree (Hovse-noip- | 26. Boworas. 
mvc) Gosakgs. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. LI. 


. Branmans or tae Daxuan , 14, Fisuwomen or Bomnay. 
AND Konkavy. 15. Taz Acari Kuuis of tne 
. Maratat Branman Woman. Kownxayn. 
Brauman Lapres or tap | 16, 
DakHAN. 17. Manans. 
. Karnarrxa Branwans. 18. Manos, 


Vairagis, on Barraes. 19, Munam@MapANs or THE 
. Gosavants. Kowxay. 

- Parbuvs, Sowans, & Soma- | 20. Munawmapan Women oF 
vansua-KsHarrRiyas. THE Konkan. 

. Pansnvy Wowenor Bownay. | 21. Momaxorapan Womkn or 
. MarArnas or tae Daxnan. THE Daxwan. 

Manatar Women or Box- Se Bewe-Isrant or Bomnay. 


BAY. Goaness CurieTians. 
ll. Kawarnts, 24. Commrks (Rowan Catuo ics 
12. Kamatar Women. or Sastre). 
Kuuis or trax West | 25. Roman Catnourc Woxrs 
or Inpta. ‘or Sanserre. 


— 
SSP Naor wr 








London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 
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Simultaneous RE-ISSUE of the 
CYCLOPADIA 


in Cheap Weekly Numbers, is now in course of Publication. 


“ BIOGRAPHY,” in 4d. Weekly Nos., is now commencing. 
** “ ARTS & SCIENCES,” First Monthly Part, price 2s. 6d., on the 28th. 


10 MARCH, 1866. 
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The 





London : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 














Ready this day, 


DORE’S FAIRY REALM: 


A COLLECTION OF THE FAVOURITE OLD TALES 
TOLD IN VERSE BY TOM HOOD. 
DESIGNS BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


Pritited on Fine Paper, small folio, full gilt side and edges, 21s. 


London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 











[t is proposed to"issue an octavo volume of upwards of 300 pages, with some Woodcuts, price to 
wit ci Subscribers, in cloth, 10s. 6d., to be entitled, 


THESAURUS CRANIORUM. 


CATALOGUE OF SKULLS OF THE VARIOUS RACES OF MAN, 
IN THE COLLECTION OF 


JOSEPH BARNARD DAVIS, M.D., F.S.A., 
Memb. Ethnol. Soc., Fell. Anthrop. Soc., Memb. Assoc. Etrang. Soc. d’Anthrop., Corr. Memb. 
Amer. Ethnol. Soc., and Sociedad Antropolégica Espaiiola, &c. 





Delubra magnifica humanis consecrata simulacris.—CIcERo. 





This Collection, the result of many years’ research and labour, comprises between fourteen and 
fifteen hundred specimens of Skulls and Skeletons, in extent oe any other, at least in this 
country. They are derived from every division of the globe, and embrace representatives of the 
human races of most attainable countries, as well as of many of the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, sometimes in considerable numbers, so as to afford as many types and varieties as 


possible, and permit satisfactory numerical analysis and comparison. 
Prospectuses and Lists of present Subscribers may be had from the AurHoR, Shelton, Hanley, 


Staffordshire, by whom additional names will be received. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





Just published, lst March, 


THE CURSE of the CLAVERINGS. 


A New Temperance Tale. By Mrs. Francis Graname, 
London. Price in Lith phed Illustrated Covers, Is. ; 
in Cloth Boards, 2s., post free. 
Glasgow: SCOTTISH en ~~" whee LEAGUE, 108 Hope 
ect. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, & WILLIAM TWEEDIE. 





8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


HUNT on the SKIN; a GUIDE to 


the Treatment of Diseases of the —_— Hair, and Nails; 
‘vith Cases. By Tuomas Hewr, F.R.C.S., eon to the 
Dispensary for of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
yng child.”"—Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: T. a nf tra Queen Street, Lincoln's 
nn Fie 





This day, fscp. 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d., 


St. Mary’s Convent ; or, Chapters 


in the Life ofa Nun. By Mrs, Dammasr, Author of “ Thad 
D'Arcy,” &c. f 


London : 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9 Paternoster Row. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street. pri 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. d oe 


PURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. By A. Esxe.t, Grosvenor Street, W. 
** We feel certain all who make themselves 


Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of All 





elcome This day, price Is., 
FULL AND FREE RITUAL THE 
BIRTHRIGHT OF ENGLISHMEN. 


A LETTER RESPECTING RITE AND CEREMONY TO A 
FRIEND IN TOWN. 


DORRELL & SON, Charing Cross. 
GEORGE WAKELING, Royal Library. 


London : Brighton: 





This day is published, 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SOME RARE, 
CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


Including, also, some v Rare and Curious Articles from the 
Libraries of the Earl of Charlemont, George Offor, Esq., 
and Duplicates from the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


Denteining some Choice Books from the Library of the late 
Rev. 8S. Prince, of the Study, Bonsall, near Matlock ; and some 
Splendid Articles and Beautiful Manuscripts upon Vellum, 


a the Library of a Gentleman, chiefly bound by Mr. F. Bed- 


Now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.c. 
*,* This curious and interesting Catalogue, consisting of 
gg pages, will be forwarded on the Receipt of Six Postage 


Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
ee containing sundry useful Lists and Tables, 
including Latin and French Words used in Commerce, 
Terms in Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 


“ It contains a amount of general information in daily 
uest among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 
index.” — Publisher's Circular. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant's Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
undred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Ex Key to the Pronunciation of 
4 e@ relative 
and Mea- 
other countries. By 
. . Reesorsr, at the Common Law 
Courts, Author of “The Mariner’s Friend.” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
243 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


oe 


W. D. Howells, U.S. 


ni Vol., post 8vo, cl 
[In a few days. 
ensleigh 
By Hensleigh 


Venetian Life. 


Consul at Venice. 


The Origin of Language. 
Wepewoop, M.A., Author of * Dictionary 
mology,” &c. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Verba Nominalia; or, Words derived from 
Proper Names. By Riewaxv Steraen Cuannoes, Ph.Dr., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.BS.S.A., &e. 8vo, cloth, Ms. 

[Now ready. 


ivism. John 
Anguste Conpecpt Setaes 


Present Religion as a Faith owning Fel- 
LOWSHIP with THOUGHT. By Sana 8. Henxwecr. Part 
I. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s. Od. 


Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology Containing 
Corresponding Dates of the Differen Eras used . Chris- 
tians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, Mohamedans, Parsees, 
Chinese, Ja , &. By Cowasser Sonansae Parert, 
Author of ** ihe Account of China.” 4to, cloth. 


[Nearly ready. 


Orbis Antiqui Descriptio. An Atlas Illus- 


trati Ancient History and , by 18 Maps. 
Compiled by H. Menke, Ph.D. 4th on, revised and 


corrected, small folio, half-bound, 5s. (his day. 


EDDA S#EMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. 


The Edda of Semund the Learned. 


From the Old Norse or Icelandic. With a Mythological 


Index. Part Il. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE PIKESTAFF PAPERS. 
ls. Vol. I. of 
Plain Papers. By Pikestaff. To appear 
from time to time. [in Press. 


The object of this work is to supply a want very much felt— 
viz., useful and pleasant reading in such a simpie style as to 
afford relief from labour, not only to the young of w circles, 
but to those whose lives are mainly spent in toil of or mind. 


The Resources of California: Comprising 
Agriculture, ——. Geography, Climate, Commerce, &c., 
and the Past and Future Development of the State. By 
Jouxn 8S. Hirrect. Second Edition, »with appetite on 
Oregon and Washington Territory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

[This day. 


Nevada and California Processes of 
SLLVER and GOLD EXTRACTION, for Genera! Use, and 
especially for the Mining Public of California and Nevada, 
with full Explanations and Directions for all Metallu 
Operations connected with Silver and Gold, UIDO 
Kuste., Mining Engineer and Metallurgist. 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

[Ready 


Fhe i River Flate (South | As ie joa) 28 =. 
‘IE ) i “ RA i od 
cultural Capacities, and the Facilities afforded for Permanent 


Settlement. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed, price, post free, Td. 
An Account of Paraguay: its History, 


its People, and its Government. From the French o 


Cu. Questix. 8v0, pp. 90, sowed, 1s, » 


The Omnibus: a Satire. Crown 8vo, limp 


cloth, 2s. 6] 


A Handbook of Modern Arabic. By F. 


W. Newman. Crown 8vo. [In the Press 


The Reality but not the Duration of 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT is REVEALED; ap Appeal to 
Scripture. By Joun Barrox, M.A., Curate o venhall, 
Essex. 8vo, Is, 6d. 


Renan and Strauss: an Essay. By 
Epwarp Ze.ier. Translated from the German, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks by the Translator. Crown 8vo. 

{In the Press, 


Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed, &c. 


By a Layman. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


E Pur si Muove. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(This day. 
the 


. BVO. 
[in the Press. 


Connected Poems. «PY, Charles Seabridge. 


[in the Press. 


Incentives to the Higher Life. 


Rev. Wr.iam Cuarterron Covrtaxp, BA,, B. 


The Last Day of Rajah Rammohun Roy 


By Many Canrewren, of Bristol. With Porteaitend [ustra- 


tions. [im the Press. 
Maritime Capture. Shall England U 
hold the Capture of Private Property at Sea? By a Rn 
8vo. 1s. | Ready. 
rning ; or, the Begi of the End. 
War ung to the Public eginning 0 tothe Jews. B 
C. Joxxs. 8vo, 2s. [| Ready. 


Illustrations of the Divine Government. 
By Sournween Suurn, M.D. Crown vo, [Inthe Press. 


On Epidemics, Quarantine, and Contagion. 


— oo 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternester Row, London. 
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COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


CLOSE OF THE SUBSCRIPTION 
LIST.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the United Kingdom 

; to the LAW REPORTS for the present year will 
be ¢losed on SATURDAY, 17th DAY of MARCH 
next, after which day the Reports for 1866 can only 
be had at the publication price. 

The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the Colonies will not be 
closed at present. By order, 


FITZROY KELLY, 


Chairman. 
Bencher’s Reading Room, Lincoln’s Inn. 
February 17th, 1866. 


COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


TO AVOID MISAPPREHENSION, 


the COUNCIL desire to state that there is no intention 
during the present or any future year to increase the 
prepaid subscriptions to the LAW REPORTS. An 
Annual Subscription of 51. 5s., prepaid before the close 
of the Subscription List, will entitle every Subscriber 
during the present or any future year to the LAW 
REPORTS, WEEKLY NOTES, and the authorized 
edition of the PUBLIC STATUTES for the year. In 
— increased price which may be charged by Pub- 

ers after the 17th of March for the REPORTS of 
the t year, the Council will derive no benefit, as 
the difference between the subscription price, 51. 5s., 
and the publication price, 7/., is trade profit, with 
which the Council have nothing to do. 


By order, JAMES T. HOPWOOD, Sec. 
8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, March 6, 1866. 


COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


THE STATUTES.—A Complete Autho- 
rized Edition of the Public Statutes of the Year will 
be supplied free of charge to all Subscribers to the 
Entire Series of the LAW REPORTS. For this pur- 
Quee a special arrangement has been made with the 

u 








een’s Printers. The Statutes, printed expressly for 
the COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING, will be of 
the same type, size, and paper as the LAW REPORTS, 
and be published from time to time, so as to form 
of the Series. They will be paged separately, to 
ind mp ote a handsome volume at the end of each 
> e Statutes will not be supplied free of charge 

any Subscribers for less than the Entire Series. 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, 51 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


CLOSE OF THE SUBSCRIPTION 


LIST for the Present Year in the United Kingdom on 
SATURDAY, 17th DAY of MARCH next. 


Tue Law Reports. 





Subscription pases, Publication price, 
. including very not including delivery, 
‘> up to the 17th March. after the 17th March. 
En Series......£5 5 0 Entire Series...... £7 00 
Appellate do. .... 220 Appellate do. 2160 
Common Lawdo.. 330 Common Law do. 4 40 
‘Equity do......... 8330  Equitydo......... 4 40 


Subscribers in the United Kingdom to the Entire Series 
of the LAW REPORTS are entitled to the WEEKLY 
NOTES, including delivery, free of any Extra Charge, but 
purchasers of the Entire Series after the 17th March next 
will not be entitled to them. 

After the close of the Subscription List, the Law Reports 
will be supplied through all Booksellers. 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, 51 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


' COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


THE LAW REPORTS.—-More than 
2,500 Copies have been already Subscribed for. 

All ac are must be paid before the 17th of March. 

Prepaying Su bers, within the limits of the United 

om, and in the Colonies (not including India), will 

ve their monthly Parts free of c Subscribers 

in I or any foreign country, can have their copies de- 
livered on prepaying the publication price. 

*.* Subscriptions are received on behalf of the Council 
by the Secretary, James Tuomas Horwoop, Esq., No. 3 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Remittances from abroad 
_ include Banker's Commission, Foreign Bill Stamps, 





WM. CLOWES & SONS, 51 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


THE WEEKLY NOTES commenced 
pe | Term, and will be continued during the 


last 
Sittings of the Courts, up to the commencement of 
the long Vacation. They consist of Short Notes of the 


decisions in the several Courts in each week, and in- 


clude points of practice. They are intended for infor- 
mation to the fession as to the current. decisions, 


but not for citation as authority. They also contain 
Rules of Practice, ag ok oer official | information. 





They are delivered charge within the United 

Kingdom to all Subscribers for the entire 

Series of the LA RTS. To all others the 

price is— 

ee <A DS RE eee ROR aad 1 0 
bscription ear, including de- 
livery in the United Kingdom........ 2 0 0 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, 51 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 





COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


' THE THIRD PARTS OF THE 
oa ant ek oe LAW SERIES of the LAW 
NOTES, are now ready. 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, 51 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


of the WEEKLY 





THE WORKS OF 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


“THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.” 


Embracing 2 variety of interesting Subjects, given in 
detail in ‘‘ The Index.” 


Complete in 15 Vols., crown 8vo, 31. 3s. 





1. THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 

2. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE POETS. 

3. LAST DAYS OF IMMANUEL KANT, &c. 

4. ENGLISH MAIL COACH, &c. 

5. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 

6. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 

7. PROTESTANTISM : (Toleration, Inspiration, De- 
velopment, &c.), Miracles, Casuistry, &c. 

8. LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 

9. THE CHSARS, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 

10. STYLE AND RHETORIC. 

11. COLERIDGE AND OPIUM-EATING. 

12. SPECULATIONS, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHIC. 

13. LETTERS, CONVERSATION, &c. 

14. AUTOBLIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


15. AUTOBIOGRAPHIES (Shakespeare, Goethe, &c.), 
and INDEX. 
Separate Volumes, 4s. 6d. 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS, 


In 12 Vols., crown 8vo. 








1. TESTIMONY OF THE. ROCKS. 30th Thousand, 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

2. FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR. 6th Thousand, 
7s. 6d. 


3. OLD RED SANDSTONE. 9th Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

4. MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 10th 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

. FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS 
PEOPLE. 6th Thousand, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

6. CRUISE OF THE 
78. 

. SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

8. SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 4th 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

9 ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 2nd 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

10. RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 2nd 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

1l. TALES AND SKETCHES. 2nd Thousand, 6s. 

12. EDINBURGH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


cc 


“ BETSEY.” 5th Thousand, 


oJ 








Pp. 514, imperial octavo, double columns, price 42s., 


FASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the 


Chronology of the New Testament. By Tuomas Lewin, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘Siege of Jerusalem by Titus,” “Tn- 
vasion of Briton by Julius Cvsar,” “‘ Life of St. Paul,” &c. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 6d. sewed, 


SW EDENBORG and HIS MODERN 


CRITICS; with some Remarks upon the Last Times. By 
the Rev. Avevustvus Curssotp, M.A., formerly of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 
“The present day is the last time of the Christian Church, 
which the Lord foretold and described in the Gospels and in the 
Revelation.”—True Christian Religion, Art. 757. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


COMMENTARY on KANT'S 


CRITICK of the PURE REASON, Translated from the 
History of Modern Philosophy by Professor K. Fischer, of 
Jena, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, py J. P. 
Manarry, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hewnr, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 

sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; or of the Author 
Ore House, near Hastings. ’ 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH ; 


or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Mrxvte Puitosorner. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





On Wednesday, the 28th instant, will be published, pp. 600, 
price 18s., 


SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS 


NEVER BEFORE INTERPRETED; his Private Friends 
Identified ; together with a recovered Likeness of Himself. 
Boal Graigurecl Author of “The Ballad of Babe Chris- 
tabel,” “‘Craigerook Castle,” “ Havelock’s March,” &c. 

hh Balained Sr Oe new reading of Phakeneass'y Scancts 
fathoms and age a secret 





NOVELS. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


LEIGHTON COURT: 
A COUNTRY HOUSE STORY. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,” “The 
Hillyars and the Burtons,” “‘ Austin Elliot,” &c. 


2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Austin Elliot. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of 
Two Families. Second Edition. 3 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 11. 11s. 6d, 


Ravenshoe. New Edition. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 
price 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST: 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
2 Vols., crown 8vo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Heir of Redclyffe. Fifteenth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


Dynevor Terrace. . Third Edition. Crown 
vo, 6s. 

The Daisy Chain. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The Trial: More Links of the Daisy Chain. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Heartsease. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Hopes and Fears. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The Young Stepmother. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Clever Woman of the Family. 2 Vols. 12s. 


NEW NOVEL BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
HEREWARD, THE LAST OF THE 
ENGLISH : 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Two Years Ago. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


[Shorily. 


M.A. 
[Shortly. 


J cloth, 6s. 
“Westward Ho!” Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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WATSON’S PERSIA. 

A History of Persia from the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century to the Year 1858, with a 
Review of the Principal Events that led to the 
Establishment of the Kajar Dynasty. By 
Robert Grant Watson, formerly attached to 
Her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Persia. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


ERSIA and its progress in civilization did 
not fall within the plan, comprehensive 

as it was, of the late Mr. Buckle. But he 
would have desired no stronger corroboration 
of his favourite theory that a people makes 
its own government, and that no government 
can force progress if a nation is not prepared 
for it, than what is afforded by the story of 
Meerza Teki Khan, the most remarkable 
politician who has trod the land of Iran for 
centuries. It was under. very favourable 
circumstances for the Imperial theory of the 
necessity and perennial influence of great 
men that Meerza Teki, the son of a cook, 
assumed the administration on the 20th 
October, 1848, the same day the young 
Nasser-ed-deen was crowned King of Persia 
at Tehran. The long and prosperous reign 
of his great-grandfather, Fetteh Ali Shah, 
whether due to his own precautions, or those 
of the founder of the Kajar dynasty, who 
preceded him, had not been accompanied by 
the commotions which might have been ex- 
pected on the decease of a sovereign whose 
children numbered a hundred and fifty-nine. 


- One who was pronounced by competent 


authority to be the most, sensible man in his 
dominions could not have ruled absolutely 
for thirty-seven years, in the presence, and 
under the observation, if not of Europe, at 
all events of European envoys, without 
affording his subjects some opportunity of 
improving their material prosperity. And if 
Mahomed Shah was bigoted—if he wasted 
life and treasure in his bootless enterprise 
before Herat—the cultivation of the mul- 
berry-tree was cherished in the province of 
Kerman, the use of torture was forbidden by 
law, the importation of slaves was prohibited, 
and a treaty of commerce was concluded 
between Persia and England. No vice was 
laid to his charge; he pursued what he 
believed to be the path of duty, and when 
laid, as well as his grandfather, in the tombs 
of ivory, ebony, camphor-wood, and aloes, on 
the blue and gold tablets of the porphyry 
chapel of Koom, it might well be ‘‘ in the 
full hope and confidence that when the last 
trump should sound, and the dead should 
rise to life, the monarchs will be found under 
the all-availing protection of the Holy Virgin 
Fatima.” 

If Nasser-ed-deen read in the Times, 
which is often translated for his benefit, the 
difficulties of many of his European brothers 
in 1848, he might justly have inferred that 
the tumults which-attended the death of his 


father were not more serious than those | 


which are incidental to changes of govern- 
ment eisewhere. Supported by the British 
and Russian Ministers, his throne was safe 
from the first. One rebellion alone was 
formidable—that of Khorassan. Nor was it 
put down at once. Anxious for the con- 
clusion of civil war, and above all desirous 
of exercising a predominant influence over 
the Shah, the foreign Ministers offered their 
mediation. But the Ameer-i-Nizam—such 
was the title assumed by Meerza Teki— 
replied in a manner worthy of the days when 
Persia was no mean rival of the Caesars, that 
it was better the inhabitants of Meshed 
should be brought back to their duty through 
the loss of twenty thousand men, than that 
the city should be won for the Shah through 
foreign interference. 

The modern Persians are taught, like their 
ancestors, to fight and to ride, but they are 
not taught, like them, to speak the truth. 
The Ameer was an exception. He might 
have boasted, with much greater reason than 
the Emperor Nicholas, that he was the one 
honest and incorruptible man in his master’s 
dominions. To say that he introduced 





reforms into every branch of the administra- 
tion, that he abolished sinecure pensions and 
the sale of places, that he was tolerant and 
merciful, is to say in other words that he 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the 
Shah, and studied no other interest but his. 
But he had aims far beyond this. Though 
no doubt he was aware of the nature of con- 
stitutional government, as it is understood 
by us, he made no pretence of consulting the 
inclinations of the ple, or of wishing to 
educate them. But he would lay the founda- 
tions for those to come after him. It is often 
said that Orientals despise simplicity, and 
will pay no ready obedience except to 
outward splendour and barbaric ostentation. 
But the Ameer thought otherwise. He de- 
creed that in all public documents he should 
be addressed by the single title of ‘‘ Ex- 
cellency.” The occupation of the inventors 
of verbiage was gone, and for a few years an 
American simplicity crept into the language 
of flowers and flattery. The Ameer knew 
how to yield as well as how to command. 
He laid down his office before a mutinous 
soldiery, much as an English Minister defers 
to a majority of the Commons, secure of re- 
turning to power when it appears there is no 
one else to fill his place. He bowed before 
the insolence of Russia, and permitted the 
establishment of her forces on the islands of 
the Caspian. He disdained to cover the 
weakness of his country by excuses such as 
even the aggressor thought n for his 
credit ; but with true wisdom he rectified the 
balance by conceding of his own accord the 
right of search to British vessels of war. 

To moderate fanaticism must be one 
great object with an enlightened Mahom- 
medan ruler. But though the Ameer had 
not only the Shah, and not only the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities, but even the 
dogmas of orthodoxy on his side, he was 
unable to-defraud the Persian sectarians of 
their favourite exhibition of the sufferings 
and martrydom of Hussein. Yet he abolished 
the right of sanctuary in the most consider- 
able cities of the kingdom, and gave indica- 
tions that he would have known how to play 
off the heresy of Babism against the priests 
of Mahommed, had he continued to retain 
the confidence of his King. The story of 
his disgrace, the devotion of his wife—the 
sister of the Shah, in whose presence no 
man may be put to death—the reluctance of 
the executioners, the fatal interference of 
the Russian Minister, and the closing scene 
of ‘*the last of the Persians,” are drama- 
tically told by Mr. Watson. Many of us 
can still remember the horror which his fate 
excited in Europe, and we can fancy the re- 
morse of the King, and the preter | 
| regrets of his subjects. Death has magnifi 
| the merits of the departed. He is already the 
hero of legend and romance, and the mule- 
teers, while they assent to the complaints of 
the traveller, assure him that ‘‘ everything 
may now go badly, but that things were 
otherwise in the time of the Ameer-i- Nizam.” 

In the opinion of our author it is neither 
the religion, nor the softness of an Oriental 
climate, nor the want of energy, or even of 
sagacity on the part of its rulers which has 
reduced Persia to the ignominious position 
of a debateable ground between the two 

eat Powers who one day will divide the fee 
of the East between them. It is a matter of 
blood and race—another of those anthropo- 
ager questions which are pressing them- 
selves every day upon the attention of 
| statesmen. 

Persia during the last two thousand years 
has been repeatedly overrun by foreign 
conquerors, to fall victims in their turn to 
some fresh irruption of an uncorrupted race. 
It was an essential feature in Mr. Buckle’s 
speculations that he laid no stress upon race 
at all; and many of Mr. Watson’s personal 
observations seem inconsistent with his own 
theory. The Persians, he tells us, would 
make, under a competent commander, the best 
soldiers in the world. They can subsist for 
days upon a little bread an onion. T 
can e forced marches which would have 
| astonished even the soldiers of the French 
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Republic under Buonaparte. On several 


occasions the dynasty of the Kajars has owed 
its existence to this quality of their troops, 
and we can all understand how much depends 
in an Oriental country on the sudden and 
menacing presence of the Shah. The Persian 
peasani works hard, and the popelasies are 
unusually robust and free from sickness. 
Their lot may be favourably compared with 
that of the working men of the West. 
Persia, moreover, 18 peopled by various 
races ; a fact which of itself goes far to belie 
the idea that it can only owe any per- 
manent improvement to the addition of yet 
another incursion ; nor does there seem to be 
any good reason why a nation of ten millions 
for whom so much can be said, should not be 
capable of tunnelling the Elburz Mountains, 
and diverting the streams which waste their 
volumes on the barren north, to the thirsty 
plain of Tehran, To sow fir-cones along the 
southern slopes is a still easier operation, and 
the rain which would be attracted thereby 
must wash away the reproach that the Per- 
sians inhabit a vast desert, spotted with many 
fertile oases. The royal family has preserved 
its vigour, because the Shah is far too great 
to care about the extraction of his wife. 
Any beautiful woman may become the 
mother of a line of princes. Though the 
Shahzadehs seldom enjoy the advantages of 
foreign travel, they can always command the 
conversation of the members of the different 
European embassies. No product of Euro- 
pean luxury or art can arrive at Tehran 
without coming tothe knowledge of the Court 
Hence the government is far in advance of the 
ple. Nor is it altogether insensible to 
its duties. Amongst other reforms, the 
custom of making the Shah witness of his 
own sentences was abolished by Meerza 
Teki, and it is curious that, whilst our 
hilanthropists are declaiming t the 
Soobasty of public executions, the institu- 
tion of that practice is held up by Mr. 
Watson as a great step in Eastern civilization. 
It is not of Persia alone that it may be said 
the history is little more than a record of 
deeds of violence and blood, The first thing 
wanting is an alteration which can be 
brought about by no Prime Minister, how- 
ever powerful. e succession to the throne 
must be regulated by some definite law. 
This is one of the few matters in which the 
interference of European Powers might be of 
benefit ; for their recognition of his title is 
essential, as itis, to the Shah. Persia would 
then be much in the political condition of 


the kingdoms of the West when the feudal 
system to decay. The treacheries of 
Mahomed Aga 


ight easily be paralleled b 
those of Louis XI. The Bo sre of life 
for those who lose the favour of the monarch 
cannot be greater than it was under our 
Henry VIII. Walpole was the first Minister 
who preserved his head after he had 
lost his office; and the murderer of the 
Ameer has been glad to learn by expe- 
rience that it is possible for a Vizier 
of Persia to enjoy existence in retirement. 
The divinity which hedges a king is in reality 
far greater in the West than in the East; and 
if an increased intercourse with Euro 

should induce some Shah who prefers the 
substance to theshadow to adopt the theory of 
responsible Ministers, and should divest him- 
self of the odious office of pronouncing the 
death-warrant of criminals,and theconfiscation 
of property, the security which would attach 
to his person must soon be extended to those 
of humbler rank. We are inclined to think 
that sufficient importance has not been 
attached by philosophic historians to the 
experience which we unconsciously derive 
from the examination of the successive 
changes which expediency has introduced 
with a view to the unbroken preservation and 
comfort of the kingly office. The exam 

of his ecessors was not recorded in vain 
for Diocletian, when he surrounded himself 
with etiquette, and assumed the titles of Our 
Lord and Master. He mg wergped acs gt 
a ferocious colleague, and first enf the 
maxim that a king’s face should give grace. 
The crimes of the Osesars were not greater, 
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nor their fate ‘more terrible, than those of 
many Ori monarchs ; but they have 
been recorded in language which will never 
be forgotten ; and the very efforts of modern 
to claim some sort of political pedigree 

from the masters of the world has tended 
to create an ever-broadening sea of pre- 
cedents. It is thus that the command of 
armies, the personal administration of jus- 
tice, and the keys of the treasury have, one 
by one, been taken from the immediate 
control of kings. To understand the limit 
of their functions and the best means of 
getting what they want occupies their life- 
time ; and they provide fresh material for 
the consideration of their successors. The 
vernment of Persia is a constant recur- 
rence to first principles. The bare annals of 
earlier dynasties are written in vain. The 
connexion of events is always being broken. 
But this is not an affair of either race or 
religion. We cannot ourselves trace our 
immunity from internal commotions further 
back than the Act of Settlement. The child- 
hood of Persia may have been very prolonged, 
but until some of the ingispensable condi- 
tions for progress have been tried there to 
no purpose, we are not justified in concluding 
that the only hope for the country of Meerza 
Teki Khan is to become an appanage of 
Great Britain. 














ANGLING. 


An Angler's Rambles and Angling Songs. By 
Thomas Stoddart, Author of ‘‘‘the Angler’s 
Companion to the Rivers and Lochs of Scot- 
land.” (Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas.) 

KW, since the days of good old Izaak 

Walton, writers on the gentle craft have 
felt bound to lighten up tbeir graver prose 
disquisitions with snatches of verse here and 
there ; and to be able to troll a ditty seems 
to the true angler almost a necessary accom- 
plishment. The North of England fisher- 
men, for instance, have for many years 
cultivated the art of verse-making, and 

*¢ The Fisher’s Garland,” which is published 


‘at Newcastle, and is considerably added to at 


the issue of every new edition, is looked upon 

the fraternity almost in the light of a 

ic. The angler in this respect is a 
and, as compared with 
sportsmen in any other walk, is familiar with 
the polite literature of his own and often of 
other lands, as well as with the great book 
of nature. His leaning is decidedly literary ; 
and, in spite of the disparaging remarks of 
some writers, he is essentially a man of 
sentiment, and consequently wonderfully 
alive to the influences of song. A certain 
mild kind of philosophy, too, pervades his 
being ; and the true type of Waltonian is 
thus a sociable, as well as an instructive 
man. 

The handsome volume before us, then, is 
after the orthodox pattern. We have prose 
and verse alternately ; the former, of course, 
predominating, and both indicating the 

culture and breathing the pure 
healthy spirit of one who makes river-side 
wandering and observation the business of 
his life. 

Mr. Stoddart is one of that famous group 
of salmon-fishers in Scotland among whom 
arereckoned Mr. Russell, of the ‘‘ Scotsman,” 
and Mr. Dunbar, of Brawl Castle, very 
appropriately designated “ the impetuous ” 
by the late gifted ‘‘ Ephemera.” He has 
ora, 4 the last thirty years fished almost 
every burn and river in the northern end of 
the island, and his name has now for some 
time been honourably associated with the 


literature of the sport. 


‘When Mr. Stoddart, then, has occasion 
to say anything of the natural history of the 
Salar, eriox or albus, we are bound to listen 
to him He does not invariably 


- command our assent ; but we find ourselves 


es a igure much more frequently 
, . When, for instance, he 
demurs to the stories told by the natives of 
the immense size of the trout caught 

‘in their mountain lochs, we 
The -age of 














marvel and myth still lingers in some of the 
more remote corners of the Highlands ; and 
whenever the sportsman comes upon a pool 
or loch more grim in its physical character 
than ordinary, he may be sure that in the 
imaginative mind of the Celt it is tenanted 
by some monster of the ferox tribe of more 
than antediluvianic dimensions. 

Again, we quite agree with the author in 
combating the notions of the late Andrew 
Young, of Invershin, about the habits of the 
otter, and especially about its desirability in 
a salmon river. Mr. Young, like all self- 
taught, successful men, was stubbornly dog- 
matical, and there was no gainsaying an 
idea he had once taken up. We do not be- 
lieve he ever ‘‘saw an otter bring and lay on 
the bank a dozen trout in the course of half- 
an-hour.’”’ We should like to see the opinion 
of such men as Mr. Dunbar on the subject, 
who has had a much wider field for observa- 
tion, and is altogether a much sounder 
naturalist. 

Our author may be right as to the evils 
of over-draining the country; but his idea 
about changing the whole course of the Forth 
would require much ventilating before ever 
it became fact. No; we prefer him when he 
speaks of his more immediate craft, and 
when he sings us one of his charming songs, 
or reads from his notebook the result of his 
day’s sport. And let not the uninitiated 
jeer at the word as applied to fishing. Lon- 
doners must not judge of the glorious exer- 
cise of muscle which the successful wielding 
of an eighteen-feet rod necessitates by look- 
ing at the motionless automata who are to 
be seen sitting hour after hour, ‘“‘ from morn 
till noon, from noon till dewy eve,” in the 
melancholy punts at Richmond. What can 
such creatures know of the enthusiasm of 
the fly-fisher, when— 


A birr! a whirr! a salmon’s on, 
A goodly fish, a thumper! 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And when we land him we will quaif 
Another glorious bumper ! 
Hark ! ’tis the music of the reel, 
The strong, the quick, the steady ; 
The line darts from the circling wheel, 
- Have all things right and ready. 


Those who desire sound impressions of the 
angler’s craft, especially in its noblest depart- 
ment, that of salmon fishing, would do well 
to consult Mr. Stoddart’s pages. The late 
Christopher North, the LEttrick Shep - 
herd, and sundry other good men and true, 
whose influence on the literature of the 
country has not been altogether unfelt, the 
reader will find occasionally his companions ; 
and when in his rambles he has Mr. Stoddart 
for his only friend, he will always find him 


cheerful, observant, and scholarly. Should’ 


the pools prove lazy, or the sun look down 
too ardently, he will while away the time 
with a pleasant anecdote ; and whether you 
carry home heavy creels or no, the reeking 
tumbler will be none the less welcome be- 
cause the precursor of a joyous song. 

Among all the rivers mentioned by Mr. 
Stoddart we do not see the names of two 
which in their respective ways are as famous 
for fish as any. ‘The one isin the extreme 
north of England, and is celebrated in many 
a Northumbrian ditty for its trout, albeit, 
previous to the late acts of Parliament, it 
was poached for the Paris market at a most 
exhaustive rate. We allude to the Cocquet. 
The other is the Thurso, in Caithness, 
and, considering its length, we regard it as 
the most fruitful stream in Scotland. We 
speak of both from experience. The course 
of the latter, unlike that of any other stream 
in the island, is due north; and we must 
refer to the notebooks of successful Nor- 
wegian sportsmen before we can anything 
like equal the annals of this river as pre- 
served ani tabulated by the jealous but faith- 
ful hand of Mr. Dunbar. 

With these two omissions, Mr. Stoddart’s 
book is one of no ordinary interest, and we 
regard it as a decided acquisition to the 
literary stores of the angler. His observa- 


‘tion is keen even ‘to scientific reliability ; 
the prose parts of the book clear, unaffected, 
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and scholarly ; while many of the so 
have that lilt-like quality which almost makes 
them sing themselves, and the more serious 
and descriptive pieces possess a fine feeling 
for nature, and individual passages of no 
mean beauty. 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


English Literature and Composition : A Guide to 
Candidates in those Departments in the 
Indian Civil Service. By Rev. Robert 
Demaus, M.A. ;—Manual of English Litera- 
ture ; Historical and Critical. By T. Arnold, 
B.A. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

A Compendious History of the English. Language 
and of the English Literature. By George L. 
Craik, LL.D. (Griffith, Bohn, & Co.) 

The Student's Manual of the English Language. 
By George P. Marsh ;—TZhe Student’s Manual 
of English Literature. By T. B, Shaw, M.A. 
(John Murray). 

Lectures on the British Poets: Introduction to 
English Literature from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son. By Henry Reed. (John F. Shaw & Co.) 


Keane's Handbook of the English Language. 
(Longman & Co.) 
HEN the examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service, as they are now con- 
ducted, were first originated, a new and 
important era occurred in the history of 
modern education. For the energies both 
of master and scholar a fresh and untried 
field was opened ; and the result has, in the 
main, been productive of immense good. A 
greater variety of outlets than had yet 
existed for youthful capacities was muclt 
needed. Hitherto a lad who was not 
destined to become an accomplished classical 
or mathematical scholar could look forward to 
little. He might, of course, ultimately de- 
velop into a successful barrister, or contrive 
to earn an honourable living by his pen ; but 
there was nothing which he could hope to 
gain as the immediate reward of his school — 
studies. The universities would not confer 
their honours upon him for an acquaintance 
with modern languages and literature, for a 
hankering after natural science, or for dab- 
bling in scientific experiments. Thus the un- 
fortunate youth, to whom Plato, Tacitus, and 
Euclid were alike equally distasteful, was re- 
duced almost to despair. But the scholastic 
sphere has now ceased to be thus cabined or 
confined. Juvenile ability of any kind, and 
energy, in whatever direction applied, are 
diligently respected. The boy who fails to 
write Latin prose correctly, or Greek iambics 
elegantly, who has an insuperable aversion 
to quadratics, and no great fondness for 
subtle arithmetical problems, is no longer 
cut off from all hope. Chemistry, the lan- 
guages of modern Europe or Asia, or even 
the more familiar tongue of his native land, 
will, if carefully studied, yield him a fruitful 
harvest. It is quite possible that he should 
gain the highest appointment, which it is in 
the power of Government to bestow, without 
knowing ten words of Latin or Greek, or with- 
out having ever read a page in geometry, or 
being able to work a single sui in algebra. 
By a fair acquaintance with the English lite- 
rature and language he may obtain a sufli- 


| cient number of marks to swamp the 


united results of classical Jabours; in 
other words, in twelve ‘months he may, 
for all practical purposes, amiass more know- 
ledge than he could reasonably look forward 
to as the fruit of six or seven years’ severely 
uncongenial study. There is not the least 
reason why a lad possessed of quick observa- 
tion, some taste, and asound memory, should 
not gain full marks in the English depart- 
ment of the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion. At first sight, the questions which he 
will have to answer may be somewhat be- 
wildering. So wide ap the range of 
subjects which they include, that the tyro 
may be pardoned for thinking that a know- 
ledge only of the whole circle of English 
literature will secure hita from discomfiture. 
He is, however, merely labouring under the 
delusion common to all the uninitiated. 
Short cuts to perfection are plentiful. Let 
him have recourse to some ‘experienced 
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‘¢ erammer,” who can ‘‘ view with eye serene 
the very pulse of the machine,” and he will 
soon discover that his alarm was utterly un- 
founded. Afterall, it will be quite possible 
for him to write an exhaustive criticism on 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, on Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, or Pope, with as slender an ac- 
quaintance with these authors as he probably 
possesses with the Eddas and Sagas. His 
guide, philosopher, and friend will give him 
certain notes, will recommend to him certain 
manuals, will supply him with judicious 
hints ; and, if he does but take the advice 
he receives, the pupil will speedily be 
in a position to defy the sternest of 
examiners and the most formidable of 
examination papers. Armed at all points, 
there will be nothing vulnerable about him. 
He walks up to Burlington House calmly 
repeating to himself a series of cabalistic 
formule ; to many persons they might 
convey no meaning whatever—to him they 
are everything. In some hundred and fifty 
words he will have a compressed sketch of 
English literature, duly supplemented by 
chronological accessories. Ag he looks over 
the paper which has been set, a glow of 
conscious triumph diffuses itself over his 
countenance ; he seizes his pen, and in three 
hours’ time he has given an epitome of 
British authorship from Piers Plowman to 
Tupper. Naturally, he does not remember 
very much of this for any length of time ; 
but the information cannot pass from off him 
without leaving its marks; and he has, at 
any rate, gone through a_ considerable 
amount of mental discipline. English com- 
position is a somewhat different matter ; but 
a boy of any acumen, who has had the advan- 
tage of a few judicious instructions and 
hints, will have no great difficulty in writing 
a very decent essay. Demand creates supply ; 
and the new requirements of examiners 
have given rise to a new class of school- 
books. As the studies of the pupil are all 
pursued with sole reference to one end—a 
good place in the examination—so, too, are 
the various manuals nicely calculated to 
enable him to effect this grand aim. Ques- 
tions, which suggest themselves to the 
author’s mind, as in any way likely to 
be asked, are carefully dwelt upon. The 
most ingenious and perverse of examiners is 
confined within certain limits, and the com- 
binations which may occur are not inex- 
haustible. To a person who has frequently 
felt the examinatorial pulse, the construction 
of a volume, which may be relied upon as 
nearly sufficient by intending candidates, is 
no very difficult task. It needs a tolerably 
extensive knowledge of the subject, and, above 
all, experience. A sound and safe treatise on 
whist can only be written by one who is per- 
fect in the game ; and a volume which is to 
guide the aspirant through the perilous rocks 
and quicksands of examinations must be 
alone produced by one who has a full grasp 
of their principles and rules. 

As might be expected, nothing is more re- 
markable in the works now before us than 
their rigidly practical character ; we use the 
epithet in no depreciatory tone. They are 
written professedly with the object of 
enabling their reader to satisfactorily undergo 
a special examination, and they fulfil their 
mission faithfully. Mr. Arnold’s manual is 
worthy of high praise. Itis ingenious and 
interesting—a work which the pupil may be 
tempted to take up when the actual necessity 
for reading it has passed. The divisions of 
authors and their subjects are clearly made ; 
there is an art about it higher than that 
usually displayed by the instructor, whose one 
object it is to convey the utmost conceivable 
amount of knowledge in the shortest possible 
time. The critical portions of the volume are 
remarkably well executed ; and Mr. Arnold’s 
manual is worthy to rank above the ordinary 
handbooks of cram. Dr. Oraik’s ** History 
of English Literature” might be read col- 

y with the preceding work ; it will be 
found to furnish information on all those 
A which Mr. Arnold, through the 

ity and compactness of his treatise, has 
‘been compelled to passover. The specimens 
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are judiciously chosen, and we can fancy no 
better course for the pupil to pursue than, 
after having framed for himself a chart of 
the ground, which he is to traverse, from the 
perusal of some more elementary volume, 
to turn to Dr. Craik’s elaborate production 
and supplement his pre-existent stock of 
information from this source. We believe 
that in this manner a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of the course of English literature 
would be gained. The great merit in each 
of the works that we have just noticed is that 
while they answer all the purposes of the 
driest of school-books, they escape, from the 
method of their execution, the aversion with 
which professedly educational treatises some- 
times inspire the youthful mind. Mr. 








Murray’s manuals are remarkable for their | 


conciseness and clearness; there are one 
or two points on which we differ’from Mr. 
Marsh in his views on the English language ; 
but the merit of his production is undeni- 
able ; and Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ English Literature ” 
is an excellent compilation. While we are on 
the subject of language, we must mention 
with the very highest praise Mr. Keane’s hand- 
book. In 128 small pages the learner will find 
almost all he need know. Out of the ques- 


tions, which were set at the last examination | 


of the Indian Civil Service, hardly one occurs 


for the answer of which there are not suffi- | 


cient materials in this wonderful little 
treatise. That the method, which Mr. Keane 
has adopted, is profound or philosophical it 
would be foolishness to pretend; but ex- 
haustive criticism is neither wished nor 


injurious influence on the juvenile author. 
It is a dangerous thing to tell a lad*to mould 
his style upon that of a leader in the Times 
or an article in the Saturday Review. In both 
there is very likely much to be admired and 
imitated ; but then it may be questioned 
whether # young reader will in eases be 
judicious enough to seize hold of the exact 
points, which he should select for his imita- 
tion. It is quite conceivable that he may 
be bewildered by the bizzarrerie of the jour- 
nalist, and reproduce the glitter without the 
fire. When Mr. Demaus advises the incipient 
essayist to study such an author as Sir 
Thomas Browne, he does well, and had he 
added the name of John Milton, he would 
have done still better. The hin also, 
thrown out with respect to the method of 
handling a subject are good. It is syste- 
matic arrangement of thoughts in which 
boys generally fail. Many have a sufficient 
power of language to enable them to express, 
somehow or other, what they think and 
know ; but an essay, in which the subject is 
properly and gradually developed, in which 


_ thought follows thought, and sentence sen- 


tence, on some fixed principle, and not 
capriciously or disconnectedly, is rarely pro- 
duced, even under pressure of an exami- 
nation. For these reasons, the Commis- 
sioners are not wrong in allowing 500-marks 
to English composition ; there ean be no 
better test of ability or of power of concen- 
tration. A potential senior wrangler or 
Ireland scholar might fail utterly to perform 


the duties of an efficient servant of vern- 


expected from those who will profit by its | 


perusai. 


We should be glad to hear that the | 


‘‘Lectures on the British Poets” by Professor | 


Reed were generally read by students of 
British literature. With the style we have 
many faults to find ; it is, too often, inflated, 
diffuse, and meaningless. But there is much 
to be gleaned from the method of arrange- 
ment, and from the subject-matter. The 
time necessary for extracting what is valuable 
from this volume is very short, and it would 
be profitably employed. The same remarks 
are applicable to his ‘‘ Introduction.” 

We will revert to the volume which 
stands first on our list. It is merely what 
its after-title implies, ‘‘a guide ;” it simply 
gives directions as to what books should be 
read, supplies hints as to the style in which 
questions should be answered, examples be- 


| ing appended of what Mr. Demaus evidently 








believes to be the most perfect replies con- 
ceivable of some idealexaminee. The reader 
is also told how he ought to set to work to 
write an essay, and what are the models of 
style that he should propose to himself. 
We do not quite see what good can be 
effected by the publication of this 
volume. The hints, which its author 
throws out, are evidently sound enongh, 
but there is nothing in the smallest degree 
extraordinary about them. Mr. Demaus 
when he is at his best merely says what any 
sensible man, who had had experience of the 
youthful mind, would say. The volumes 
which he recommends would be mentioned 
by the tutor to his pupil. The examples of 
questions which he gives are to be found in 
the reports of the Indian Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the answers which he has framed 
are not especially good. 


‘Of what ancient poem is Johnson’s 


| terse, 


ment. But a lad who has the judgment 
which enables him to discern any subject in 
its most important light, and the command 
of diction which clothes his thoughts in 
vigorous sentences, is sure with 
time and experience to prove of value 
to the setvice into which he has ‘entered. 
Mr. Demats has made the same ob- 
servations with reference to this im- 
portant subject that have proceeded at all 


ages from those who are acquainted with 





the tendency which nine lads out of ten 
display, to be turgid and diluted in their 
English composition. Boys are apt to pay 
the greater respect to advice when they see 
it enforced with the full emphasis of print ; 
for this reason Mr. Demaus may, perhaps, 
have done a good work. 

There are few, we think, possessed of any 
interest in the question of education who 
will not be sincerely glad both at the incen- 
tives lately afforded to the study of English, 
and the methods which have sprung up of 
promoting it. Such manuals as we:have here 
noticed are an entirely novel feature in 
educational literature, and as desirable as 
they are new. There is much whiich we 
would censure in a ized system of 


& Trecogn 
_ cram; but an English lad ought surely to 


eee 


When it is asked | 


‘London’ a free version?” it is rather a loose | 


style of work to reply merely that ‘‘ It is an 
imitation of one of the Satires of Juvenal.” 
Every boy who has read a page of Johnson 
or looked into the writings of the great 


Roman satirist should be able to compare the | 
_ most striking everyday incidents of Eastern 


line— 
Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedem figere Cumis 
Destinet— 

and— 


Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 
I praise the hermit, but regret the friend. 


As for the advice which Mr. Demaus gives 
on the subject of English composition, if 
there is much in it which is admirably true, 
there are also, we are inclined to think, one or 


| two remarks which may possibly exercise an 
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_ travel, which cannot fail to 


have some knowledge of his native language, 
and even a superficial acquaintance with it 
is better than none at all. 








MACLEOD’S EASTWARD. 


Eastward. By Norman Macleod, D.1)., one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains. With 70 Illustrations 
from Photographs, Engraved by Joseph Swain. 
(Alexander Strahan. ) 


LTHOUGH there is nothing so diffienlt 
as a beginning, Dr. Macleod has given 
us a very interesting one to his journey 
eastward ; and many a tourist who has “‘done 
Kgypt and Palestine ” will travel again over 
the old ground in reading the elegantl 
printed pages of the work before us. tt 
contains amusing narrations of some of the 


i roduce vivid 
reminiscences in the minds of those who have 
chaffered with Oriental merchants in the 


resplendent bazaars of El Kairah and Es 





i 


Sham ; who have stood on the beach of Tyre 
and Sidon, and gazed on the cvlossal remains 
of ancient cities which have been rolled up 
high and dry by the waves from the vistas of 
marble and porphyry columns which still 
stand beneath the clear blue water ‘amidst a 
tangle of seaweed; who have eaten dates 
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, 
under the palm groves of Caiffa, waded the 
river Kishon, or stood and gazed upon that 
marvellous rock under the great dome of 
Jerusalem, which, surrounded as it is with 
legend and history, is one of the most 
interesting and remarkable spots on the 
earth’s surface. ‘‘ Eastward,” like a photo- 
—. album, is most pleasing to those who 
‘know the originals ; and the work does not 
‘profess to do more than give sketchy 
‘descriptions of the sights its author saw in 
‘the Bast. Take that of Heliopolis for 
‘example :— 

The ride to it through the country is most 
pleasant, with the green fields, palms, acacia and 
‘sycamore trees, and springs of water and water- 
mills. On reaching it, one sees little with the 
outward eye except a grand obelisk with sharply- 
cut hieroglyphics, standing in an open space of 
tilled fields, which are surrounded by mounds and 
walls of brick, in which the chopped straw that 
was mixed with the clay is yet visible. 


-—a description sufficient to recall the scene 
‘to the mind of him who has once beheld it. 
When the doctor gets into Palestine, how- 
“ever, his book assumes more the character of 
a Se pang atlas of the Bible ; and the 
learned author tells his readers much more 
about the co ty on which passed through his 
mind in each locality than about what he 
saw. His account of the extraordinary 
convent of Mar-Saba is one of the most 


graphic in the book, although it in no way |* 


equals that of Burckhardt. 


But how can I give an idea of the convent ? 
Well, imagine a cell scooped out between the 
ledges of those rocks, then several others near it, 
and then a cave enlarged into a chapel, and this 
chapel becoming the parish church of the wild 
glen, and being surrounded by other cells and 

ouses built on this ledge of rock, and others 
below on another ridge reached by stairs, and 
others on story below story, and so down the face 
of the precipice ; cells, and chapels, and houses 
being multiplied until from the ridge above to 
the stream below a beehive has been formed, 
which is finally defended by high walls and two 
strong towers. 


‘.:In speaking of the Bedouins, and more 
abidaliy.of the. Agha of Galilee, well 


known as Agyhil Agha, the author has 

the principle which we are happy 
to see he has laid down for himself in writ- 
ing the work before us, of neither compiling 
‘quotations from books obtained from a 
circulating or more recondite library,” nor of 
e ing ‘‘second-hand opinions upon 
subjects which he had not time to enter into 
himself.” He says :— 

Much is said about the power of a certain 
Agyhil Agha, who reigns over the plain 
{Esdraelon}], and is employed as a sort of 
detective, on the principle, I suppose, of setting 
one thief to catch another. Agha, from suspicion 
or jealousy, was at one time dismissed by the 
Government of Constantinople, and another 
governor, or pasha, or detective, put in his place. 
But he attacked the Turkish troops who were 
sent to seize him, and massacred about eighty of 
them. Having thus shown his talent an force 
of character to the satisfaction of the Sublime 
Porte, he was forthwith re-appointed police-officer 
of the district. 

Now it is scarely ema ang and shows, we 
think, a want of liberality to speak of the 
Bedouin tribes which the Agha keeps in 
bounds as thieves. They are a race of men 
who have retained the manners and customs 
of the earliest ages of tradition to a far 
greater extent than any other people ; and 
almost every traveller who has lived amongst 
them will admit that, although they exact 
tribute and pillage their enemies, they 
are anything but thieves in the common 
—— of the term, bunt that they are a 

ering pastoral people, whose code of 


honour is paramount with life, and that it is 
the pers, and not the Bedouin, who are 
the of travellers. Then again, Agyhil 
was not reinstated in power use he 


attacking the Agha—but because 


.live almost apart. 


not look at him.’ ” 





retreated to Gaza and the wilderness of 
Beersheba, the Bedouin tribes refused to 
obey the new governor ; and the Turks were 

to recall the man who had succeeded in 


staying the massacre of Jews and Christians 


in Galilee, which, spreading from Damascus 
and the Lebanon, threatened to become 
universal in Palestine only a few years 
before. His words on that occasion are 
still in the mouths of many of the inhabitants 
of Tiberias and Nazareth : ‘‘ My mother was 
a Jewess, and my father was a Christian ; 
whosoever touches either, let his deed be 
upon his own head ;” and in our opinion we 
ought to respect such a man, in a wild, semi- 
civilized country, rather than term him a 
thief. However, Dr. Macleod has only 
repeated the careless gossip of dragomen, for 
had he been the Agha’s guest only for a week 
he would have learned his character better. 
But, on the whole, *‘ Eastward ” will be an 
ornament to many a drawing-room table, and 
if the engravings are not first-rate and lack 
individuality—a circumstance which often 
happens in plates taken from photographic 
pictures—the type and covers are unex- 
ns and it is a very pretty Sunday 
ook, 





THE GRAHAMES. 


The Grahames of Bessbridge House, Dydborough. 
By Mrs. Trafford Whitehead. 2 Vols. 


(Chapman & Hall. ) 


si UM SPIRO SPERO” is the motto 

on the title-page ; so we went on, 
page after page, breathing and hoping, till 
we got to the end of the second volume, and 
then we continued to breathe, but hope had 
come to a dead lock. Not that we were led 
at the outset to expect much. Mrs. White- 
head’s style, though fluent, is somewhat 
verbose and commonplace ; but then she 
introduced us into a new phase of aristucratic 
life, where the upper servants of the house- 
hold were removed from an apparent equality 
and intercourse with its head by the very 
faintest line of demarcation only ; and so we 
went on to the end, hoping to find what it 
all could mean. 

In the opening chapter we are introduced 
to a family group of young people in a pretty 
bit of pastoral scenery, enjoying the wood- 
lands in an eclogue kind of style, as it were ; 
the most youthful maiden of the party, at 
the tender age of fourteen, having won the 
heart of her handsome cousin, William 
Grinelle, a youth of twenty-two. Love- 
tokens and vows are exchanged, and years 
— the friends of that happy time. 

illiam goes to seek his fortune in foreign 
lands, and Mary Martin, after a while, is 
thrown on the world by the death of her 
uncle, whose speculations had swallowed up 
his niece’s fortune of 20,000/., along with his 
own property. A situation as lady-house- 
keeper in Mr. Grahame’s family, at Bess- 
bridge House, is offered to her ; but her 
duties also embrace those of governess to the 
son and heir, a child of four years old. Cecil 
has hitherto been intrusted to the tender 
care of Miss Nixon, the under-housekeeper, 
a pattern of propriety, without crinoline, 
whose forte was house-linen and jams. 

Lady Lavinia Grahame and her husband 
She is beautiful, but 
cold as marble and insensate as ice. Mr. 
Grahame is eminently handsome. Miss 
Martin says—for the story is an autobio- 
graphy—that she “ never altogether under- 
stood his eyes ; sometimes he said one 
thing, sometimes another.” All eyes, how- 
ever, we imagine, do so, if they say anything 
at all; but these eyes, par excellence, were 
‘* proud, glaring, gentle, tender, cold, cruel, 
but ever the same, as far as one indication 
went—that of an unflinching and indomitable 
will. At one time, if I had been asked, was 
he handsome ? I should have said ‘ Certainly 
not,’ and wondered how it was possible. The 
next time—perhaps in an hour—I should 
have said, ‘He is so handsome, that I dare 
The household of Mr. 
Grahame is not an easy riddle to unravel— 
that is to say, the position of the ofticials is 
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not clearly defined as regards the dramatis 

rsone of the tale. There are Mrs. Witton 
andaJane Newton, who speak astrange jargon 
of cockneyism and ignorance ; as also a Mrs. 
Gerge, the mother of the steward, who does 
not reside at Bessbridge House, but dwells 
with his mother, ‘*‘ Simeon does,” and is 
given to a predilection for ‘‘ tata pie” and 
“onions.” This Mr. Gerge becomes en- 
amoured of Miss Martin, and offers himself 
and his five hundred a-year to the young 
lady in course of time; but she prefers her 
‘thirty pounds and a dependent situation 
to the splendours laid at her feet.” 

Previous to this, however, Miss Martin 
discovers that her cousin William has re- 
turned, and that Lady Lavinia Grahame is 
the object of his affections, instead of her- 
self. A meeting between the frosty wife and 
the gallant youth took place in the church 
porch of L , to which shelter Miss Martin 
was hastening to escape a heavy storm. 
Finding it pre-occupied, she retreats un- 
observed, and witnesses the conduct of the 
interview, of which she says, ‘‘ If this was a 
stolen interview, in truth Mr. Grahame might 
have been tlfere to see it.” Afterwards the 
housekeeper infers, from evidences of sup- 
pressed passion on the part of Lady Lavinia, 
evinced in shattered works of art of great 
value, as well as glass shades, that the icy 
reserve of the ‘ earl’s daughter” concealed 
but the throes of the inner whirlpool, a 
‘¢ Hela covered with snow.” 

Cecil is taken dangerously ill. Miss Martin 
and Miss Nixon watch the child unremit- 
tingly, till the lady-housekeeper at last, worn 
out with fatigue, falls asleep, but not so 
soundly but that, as in a dream, she hears 
the conversation of two persons, who are 
contemplating the sleeping child and nurse. 
In this way she becomes acquainted with 
Mr. Grahame’s feelings towards her; and 
when the child recovers, and Lady Lavinia 
dies, the housekeeper, young as she is, remains 
at her post with this knowledge. But she 
ignores it, and regards all his inconsistencies, 
his wayward, respectful devotion to herself, 
with a timid wonder and assumed uncon- 
sciousness of his very palpable meaning, as 
dangerous as it was unbecoming in a high- 
minded, high-principled woman to encourage 
by her wilful blindness. It is quite evident 
that Mary Martin is to be the second Mrs. 
Grahame, and of course after some time that 
happy result is attained. How and by what 
means the reader must be left to find out. 

No doubt there is a very large class of girls 
who from their birth are destined by their 
parents to occupy the poor gentility and 
drudgery of governesses and lady-house- 
keepers. Such pictures of aristocratic life 
as that pourtrayed in tise pages of “‘ The 
Grahames of Bessbridge House” can only 
be intended for them, or for readers of so 
morbid an appetite that they fancy what they 
see in print must be a correct delineation of 
the life in the sphere above them. If that 
kind of thing satisfies them, they will find 
the usual enjoyment in the perusal of “‘ The 
Grahames of Bessbridge House,” the style 
of which is throughout that of an average 
circulating library novel. Our chief objec- 
tion to the book is the laxity of principle 
and license accorded by the author to the 
heroine, to retain her position in Lady 
Lavinia’s household one moment after she 
had become possessed of the knowledge that 
Lady Lavinia’s husband, during his wife’s 
lifetime, had not scrupled to express his 
admiration of his lady-housekeeper to a third 
party. 











Awake or Dreaming? A _ Dog’s Story. 
Written and Illustrated by the Brothers Wag- 
tail. (Day & Son, Limited.) — The author of 
**Rab and His Friends” has set the fashion of 
dog story-books ; and a very good fashion it is 
as long as there are boys and girls who delight 
in doggies, and say “tell me another”’ as 
soon as ever a puppy tale has run off one’s 
tongue. The illustratress of the present book 
has evidently entered into the mysteries of 
PUpPy and old-dog life as thoroughly as many of 

er sister artists have into baby life. Her 
puppies on pages 5 and 10 are capital, and 
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Gyp’s ca on 6 are a great joke. The 
oan of the seeniel page 35 eyeing the 
tinker’s cur is excellent, and the foreshortening 
of the dog on the opposite page is very cleverly 
done. e cannot say as much of the near 
wheeler of the four-in-hand ~om, page 11, 
the pony’s low shoulder of the lithograph op- 
pelle page 28, or the tinker’s hand on page 26, 
ood as his face is. There are one or two more 
blemishes due, we imagine to the wood-cutter, 
and some white faces to the amateur who wants 
a little more practice in knowing how sketches 
turn into woodcuts ; but, on the whole, the il- 
lustrations of the work do the lady-artist very 
t credit. Of the story that accompanies the 
drawings little in praise can be said. Is one of 
the Brothers Wagtail a man? Assuredly he, or 
she, does not talk children’s language, and when 
he has a good point, like the young lady turning 


out of in her white fur, does not know how 
to put it well. He must recollect that there 
are jolly old dogs as well as merry young ones, 


and must brighten up, and be simpler and 
sharper before he tells his next tale. The 
present one is the history of a water-spaniel, 
who was borne in pom, Sng carried off as a 
present, helped the laundrymaid to dry his mis- 
tress’s best petticoat, balanced sticks on his 
nose, walked on his hind legs, retrieved, found 
his master’s lost pocket-book, and helped to dis- 
cover a thief, was made much of, and then 
slighted for a lap-dog, and at last made great 
friends with a litle boy. If any been 
or uncle will read the story himself, and then 
tell it to his little people in their own tongue, 
showing them the pictures the while, he will 
have a running accompaniment of chickabiddy’s 
clucks,—‘‘ Yes, how nice, oh ! I should like to 
have one ; what a dear old dog!” &c.—such as 
rejoice a soft-hearted father’s ears, and make 
him say thanks to one Brother Wagtail at least. 
be a to see the book in the home of many 
a child. 





Overcrowding : the Evil and its Remedy. (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) — Those interesting them- 
selves in the improvement of the homes of the 
working classes would do well in procuring a 
copy of this pamphlet and in mastering its con- 
tents. The writer, who need not have demurred 
to give his name, passes in review rapidly, but 
with remarkable perspicuity and earnestness, all 
that has been done since Prince Albert brought 
the question palpably before the country in 
1851, by the erection of his famous ‘‘ model 
cot ” down to the formation of the ‘Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited,” 
with Lord Stanley as chairman. As might have 
been seen in a late City article of the Times 
newspaper, this company is commercially pro- 
sperous. Its establishment, we are informed, 
was the result of Mr. Alderman Waterlow’s 
success in the erection of ‘‘ Langbourn Buildings, 
Finsbury,” by which he reduced to a practical 
demonstration what Prince Albert always 
thought the grand desideratum in philanthropic 
effort of this kind—viz., ‘‘the possibility of 
building healthy and commodious houses for the 
working classes on conditions that would be 
commercially remunerative.” To Alderman 
Waterlow, then, be all praise ; and we cor- 
eg & — with Lord Ebury in awarding him 
the high honour of having triumphantly solved 
the problem. The pamphlet is accompanied b 
ground plans and elevations ; and, from its hig 
moral tone, thorough grasp of the subject, and 
able literary exposition thereof, we have little 
doubt but that ‘‘Overcrowding: the Evil and 
it Remedy,” will become a handbook with all 
those philanthropists who truly understand 
their vocation. 





The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland : To 
which are added Dialect and other Poems, with 
Sy te gee Sketches, Notes, and Glossary. 
Edi d by Sidney Gilpin. (Routledge & Sons). — 
We like the Cumberland Songs a good deal 
better than the Lancashire ones which we re- 
viewed a fortnight back. There is more go and 
more variety in them ; the hill-air makes them 
fresher, and amo the writers of them is 
William Wordsworth. Another great merit of 
the Dialect Songs is their pictures of country 
manners ; and it is to these that the reader of 
three hundred years hence will first turn with 
the greatest zest, just as we do now to Eleanor 
Rummyng when we take up a volume of Skelton. 
That wonderful country-inn scene in 1520 is 
fairly matched by such sketches as the Worton 
murry-neet, or Upshot, by Mark Lonsdale, in 
the volume before us. Anderson and Stagg, 
too, have some capital descriptive pieves of fairs, 


| suppers, country-fun, and we do not wonder 
that Mr. Gilpin feels, now he has 
. . - got tem put in prent, 
Aw England cannot bang them. 

We certainly cannot recollect a better collec- 
tion. On Miss Blamire, however, whom the 
editor puts next to Wordsworth, we do not set 
a very high value, though she did write “* An 
ye shall walk in silk attire ;” the sentiment of 
that has given more than its worth to the song 
as poetry, and the rest of her work seems to us 
not up even to that popular favourite. Mr. 
Graves’s hunting song, ‘‘ D’ye ken John Peel,” 
must owe its fame to its tune, too, we should 
think, for a verse like the following should hardly 
be found in what is claimed as one of the best 
hunting songs in the world :— 

D’ye ken that bitch whose tongue is death ? 

D’ye ken her sons of peerless faith ? 

D’ye ken that a fox, with his last breath, 

Curs’d them all as he died in the morning? 
But enough of objection. It is many years 
since we read Stagg’s volume of Poems, and 
Anderson’s, where good and bad were mixed up 
together, and we are very glad to have in the 
present selection the good alone, with the verses 
of many other writers new to us. While the 
author of ‘‘ Joe and the Geologist ” lives, we 
shall rest assured that the Cumberland dialect 
will be well represented in verse as well as 

rose, though we suppose he cannot love to 
escribe the roaring scenes at weddings and the 

like that his predecessors witnessed— 


O, sec a weddin’ I’ve been at ! 
Deil bin, what cap'rin’, feightin’, vap’rin’ ! 
Priest and clerk, and aw, got drunk— 
Rare deins there were there: 
The Thuirsby lads, they fit the best ; 
The Worton weavers drank the meast; 
But Brough-seyde lairds bang’d aw the rest 
For b in’ o’ their gear, 


And singin’, 
Whurry whum, whuddle whum, 
Whalty, whalty, wha, wha, wha. 

This is Anderson’s. Stagg’s description of the 
Bridewain (which is a subscription wedding- 
feast, and endowment of the bride, on a poor 
young couple’s marriage, ) is greater fun still ; and 
the descriptions of the fairs, the dances, the 
country girls’ loves and notions, are full of 
amusement. But to all views of poor men’s 
lives there is a background of dark cloud ; all 
working-men poets feel its shadow, and make 
their readers feel it too. What is to be the end 
of most of their class? The workhouse : and 
we have it of course in the present volume :— 

We're auld and feeble now, Jean, 

Our days will nat be lang ; 

They've telt me at the Board, Jean, 

To workhouse we mun gang ; 

My heart was lyke to break, Jean, 

But them I could not bleame ; 

They said it was not law, Jean, 

To give us bread at heame. 
The glossary to this volume is scanty, and there 
is one comical mistake in it, on the word byzen. 
A young Cumberland man from the country 
comes to town, and is taken in by a white-faced 
lass, who accosts him, and makes very free both 
with him and his money. ‘‘’J'was a shem and 
a byzen,” says he. This Mr. Gilpin interprets 
Wrongs and aayigpe a sin ;” the word bizen 

ing apparently a corruption of ‘‘ By a sin— 

FP Be @ sin.” y, the word is good 
Anglo-Saxon—bysen, an example; and in its 
simple form, or its compound /forbisne, is in con- 
stant use in Early English. Another Anglo- 
Saxon word, edwitan, to reproach, blame, up- 
braid—our ¢twit-—has also suffered from popular 
etymology, we suspect, and appears as ’od white 
(p. 273) ; though here the ’od may stand for 
God, and the white represent the simple A.-S. 
verb witan, to blame; but at p. 299, where od 
wheyte (leet on him !) is used as a substantive, 
the compound word must be meant. The dialect 
is rich in reduplicated words ; in good forms like 
brong, for brought; in old English words, as 
lythe, listen, belive, quickly, &c.; and the 
volume agra is one that should find a place 
on the shelf of every reader of poetry and 
student of manners, customs, and language. 





History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the 
Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth United States 
Congresses, 1861-65. By Henry Wilson. (Boston : 
Walker, Fuller, & Co.)\—When we consider how 
tremendously important to the United States and 
to the world at large were the measures with 
which the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Con- 
= _— rseay “nf owe —- tending to 

row upon the period ought to be gladl 
welcom The resent Gelehnd bas pe on 4 
second edition, which is a considerable revision 
and ent of the first. The author's 





object is to contribute to the history of this 
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stirring epoch by following faithfully the course 
of eulhchareky lagi tion; and to do it the more 
effectually, he not only quotes the words and 
ae = of the —s — in the 

t ut in many i ces he gives 
their entire 8 es. This enables the reader 
to stand at the proper point of sight, and to 
draw his own independent conclusions. Wher- 
ever the author in his own proper person, 
it is with the fervour of the partizan ; but in his 
narrative he is perfectly judicial, and we regard 
his book as a highly itable contribution to 
the history of his country. 

A Short History of English Literature. B 
Thomas Arnold, B.A. In 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 
(Murby ; Simpkin & Co.) The only t we 
have to find fault with in this unpretending hand- 
book is that it is too good. Indeed, if 1t were 
not relieved by copious extracts from writers 
who are familiar to every one, we should have 
to pronounce it a very learned and valuable essay 
upon a high branch of the philosophy of civiliza- 
tion. Something of this appears to have occurred 
to the author when writing his preface. But he 
has avoided the snare, as we have already said. 
Very judiciously the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
periods are briefly indicated, and no more ; and 
translations are given of the selections from 
Layamon and the Ormulum. The importance 
of Chaucer has secured nearly a whole chapter ; 
but there is no blind adoration for a poet most are 
contented to read only when called upon. This 
first volume does not bring us beyond the 
Elizabethan age ; but it has its separate index, 
and its alphabetical list of extracts, which enable 
others besides mere students to refresh them- 
selves with little snacks of scarce authors. Mr. 
Arnold so thoroughly understands his task that 
we are content to call attention to what he is 
about. If he is not rewarded by a wide circula 
tion, we must conclude the taste for these studies 
is exceedingly limited. 





The Student's Chart of English Literature. Ar 
ranged by J. W. Morris, F.L.S. (Longmans. )— 
The letterpress of Mr. Arnold may be illustrated 
by this ingenious chart. It consists of nine quarto 
pages, divided by vertical lines into y gener oo 
senting centuries, and by others into of 
ten years, the horizontal lines denoting the length 
of life. The authors selected are those who sup- 
ply important links in the History of Letters. 
A glance at the book will show its value, and 
the plan has already earned the approbation of 
teachers, when wee ed in the construction of 
the corresponding * Chart of English History.” 





L’ Exposition Universelle de 1867. Guide de 
[0 Exposant et du Visiteur, avec les documents 
officiels, un plan, et une vue de 0 Exposition, 
(Hachette and Cie. )—The publishers of this guide- 
book are resolved to be first in the field ; and the 
centralization of authority in France, which 
stifles contending interests, enables them to put 
forth thus ew d an almost official eee of 
the Paris Exhibition of next year. e Palace 
is to be erected in the centre of the Champ de 
Mars, and will occupy nearly thirty acres of 
ground. The principal entrance is on the 
quay, exactly opposite the Pont d’Iéna. All 
we can say of its exterior form is that it 
will be round, for it is to be neither ellip- 
tic nor circular. The object of this is to avoid 
corners, which are obnoxious both to visitors and 
exhibitors. Nor will there be any stairs to mount, 
It is all laid out as one vast ground-floor. As 
far as position goes, it will be at once understood 
from this that one country can have no advantage 
over the other. For further information we 
can unhesitatingly refer to M. Hachette’s pub- 
lication. There is an excellent account of 
Exhibitions ; and the reasons are given why the 
present plan has been adopted. An appendix 
contains all the regulations and supplemental 
regulations. 








THE LATE DR. WHEWELL. 


R. WHEWELL died on Tuesday last, at 
ringed minutes past five P.m., at the Lodge, 
Trinity College. He was born at Lancaster in 
1795. His parentage was humble, and it is said 
that his father intended to devote him to his 
own handicraft, but he was sent to the Free 
Grammar School of Lancaster, and proceeded in 
due course to beet aera 2 His position in 
the Mathematical Tripos as Second W er, 
followed by the acquisition of the Second Smith's 
Prize, proved the possession of the intellectual 
agua which he cultivated up to the day when 
e suffered the accident which has since proved 
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college. 
he was President in 1841) that he drew 
up the “ -on the Tides,” and on the 
‘*Mathematical Theories of Heat, Magnetism, 
and Electricity,” which rank among the first of 
his mathematical uctions. Before this he 
was chosen to write the ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise 
on Aistronomy,” which perha to him 
the *‘ History of the Inductive Sciences,” pub- 
lished in 1837, followed in 1840 by the ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences,” which are un- 
doubtedly the works. by which he will be best 
known in after years. 1832 he resigned the 
Professorship of Mineralogy, but in 1838 ac- 
ted: the essorship of Moral Philosophy, 
which he held till 1855. In 1841, during the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, he was nominated 
to the,Mastership of Trinity, on the resignation 
of Dr; Wordsworth. As Professor of Moral 
Phi hy he founded prizes for the encourage- 
ment. of that study, which he himself always 
pursued with avidity. He edited Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Ethical 
Philosophy,” published a couple of volumes 
of his: own on ‘‘ Morality,” and among his 
latest uctions were some translations of 
the ‘ i Dialogues of Plato.” Besides 
University text-books, he published ‘‘ Lectures 
on Political Economy,” an. edition of the works 
of Richard Jones on. ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
** Architectural Notes on Churches in France and 
»’ and ‘‘Some Specimens of English 
Hexameters,” es in a book containing 
similar efforts by Sir John Herschel, the late 
Archdeacon Hare, and Mr. Lockhart. 

Dr. Whewell was twice married, and twice a 
widower. His first wife was Miss Marshall, a 
sister of Lady Monteagle, and he caused a 
chapel in the cemetery at Cambridge 
to be built after his own designs as a memorial 
of his affection. She died in 1854, and he 
married, secondly, in 1858, the widow. of Sir 
Gilbert Affleck, a sister of the late Mr. Leslie 


Ellis, himself a Fellow of Trinity, whose virtues - 


and whose rare abilities are treasured by his 
friends, and not least when alive by Dr. 
Whewell. His second wife died on the Ist of 
April last. The Mastership is in the gift of the 
Crown, and is worth about 3,000/. a-year. 


MISCELLANEA. 


"furz loyal'town of Wareham has a town-hall 
with a cupola in a tottering state, the estimated 
irs of which will cost-some 7/. or 8/. Ware- 
ham, if'notia wealthy town, isa checky one. The 
Mayor sent a be -letter to the Prince of 
Wales to prevail upon him to incur the cost, and 
the- Prince, as mi 
them to the good feeling of the inhabitants of 
Wareham to raise the paltry sum amongst 
themselves. 

Proressor CHartes Kinesitey would extir- 
pate hares and rabbits as vermin and destructive 
animals, Writing toa friend at Newcastle on 
the subject of the Game Laws, he says: ‘‘ For 
my own part I wish to heaven there was not a 
hare or rabbit in England. Pheasants and 

idges do good to the farmer and not harm. 











t the nt a (I a call it 
preserving) of pheasants offers a terrible tempta- 
tion to fellows, and must be put down b 


blié opimion. Meanwhile, the only cure will 
to abolish the Game Laws, and put the beasts 
of the wood on the same footing as other pro- 
perty. But say that if I were a squire I would 
never breed or feed a single pheasant. I would 
exterminate hares and rabbits. If my farmers 
chose to a few hares for coursing, let them ; 
and then I’would have (if I cared for it, which 
I don’t) capital shooting, and my tenants glad 
to seeme. That is done on many estates now, 
and the consequences are excellent morally, and 
much more real sport obtained.” 

Tur Boston (U.S.) Traveller places on record 
the copy of the most extrao draft on a 
Treasury warrant ever issued: ‘‘ Draught 2,950 
on warrant. T of the United 
States. No. 1,954. Washington, Jan. 8, 1866. 
At sight pay to Erastus Foote, collector and dis- 
bursing agent, or order, two cents. F. E. Spinner, 
Treasurer of United States. Recorded, Jan. 8, 
1866. S. B. Colby, Rogieten r of the Treasury, 
i Treasurer, U.S., Boston, Mass. On 


America. The 


New York Tribune of Oth ult. says: ‘* La- 





t have been expected, refers | 














bour is low, capital is searce, and: interest. is 
high, in every a the globe which 
exports raw products, rkey, Mexico, Russia, 
Ireland, Canada, and South America, are solemn 
witnesses to the truth of this law of economy. 
Tt is an inexorable law, without variableness or 
shadow of turning. In all those countries 
which consume their raw products, land and 
labour rise in price, capital becomes plenty, and 
interest steadil falls. This, too, is one of God’s 
unchangeable laws. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, Belgium, France, and Germany, joy- 
fully witness to its truth and _ beneficence, 
Athens, with her mining and manufacturing, 
overned Greece; Carthage, largely engaged 
in manufactures, controlled the commerce of 
half the then discovered globe; Holland was 
mistress of the commercial world in those days 
when the people of the Rhine cities boasted that 
‘they bought of the stupid Englishman skins 
~ . ayes and - or them in tails ata 
shilling.’ e English, wiser wn, have got 
into the place vt the Dutch in this Bes thy 
skins and tails, and preach free trade to the 
world. Their gospel is—‘ Let the British do 
your mauufacturing ; confine yourselves to raising 
raw products, sell them to us, and take your 
pay in finished goods.’ lf the United States 
ave yet any hankering to swap skins at sixpence 
for tails ata shilling, they had better fold u 
the stars and stripes and return to British 
colonial vassalage. For that trade which is 
British Free Trade will make them slaves— 
slaves in dependence, slaves in poverty.” 


Dr. CRAVEN, the medical adviser of Mr. Jeff. 
Davis since his capture, according to the New 
York papers, was on the 7th ult. mustered out of 
service. He represents the health and spirits of 
his late charge as excellent ; who being furnished 
with the various papers and magazines, keeps 
well posted upon the current topics of the day. 
The cell of the prisoner was accessible at all 
times. to the doctor; but little conversation, 
however, wasat any time carried on, though, from 
remarks dropped from time to time, he appeared 
resigned to his fate, whatever it may be. 


LorD ASHBURNHAM has privately printed a 
catalogue of the MSS. he has kept so long to 
himself, in three large thick octavo volumes. 
We do not hear that any copy has been given to 
any of our public libraries in England ; but one 
has been sent to the Imperial Library in Paris. 
Let us hope that Lord Ashburnham will be no 
exception to the generosity and the performance 
of duty on the part of his order—qualities which 
have been so often testified to by authors and 
editors in a Duke of Devonshire, Earl of Elles- 
mere, Marquis of Camden, Lord Londesborough, 
Lord Monson, and many another noble collector. 


Ir is not given to all men to know their own 
tongue, in its old forms, and the clever M. Paul 
Meyer, one of the editors of La Revue Critique, a 
French literary weekly, has just shown that he 
has something to learn of old French. Mr. Skeet, 
in his edition of Lancelot of the Laik, gave some 
extracts from the French Romance, and in a 
note remarked that ‘‘the word si often occurs 
with a great variety of meanings—viz., I, he ; 
and, also ; so, thus &c.”—a tolerably safe asser- 
tion, we should have thought. M. Meyer, how- 
ever, was of a different opinion, and in his review 
of the Lancelot said of Mr. Skeet’s statement, 
‘c'est trés-exagéré ; jamais si, adverbe ou 
conjonction, n’a pu avoir le sens d’un pronom,” 
Though it may seem impertinent to affect to 
teach a Frenchman French, yet the presumption 
may be excused when we only refer him to his 
own dictionaries ; and if M. Meyer will look to 
Burgny or Roquefort, he will find plenty of in- 
stances of si in “‘le sens d’un pronom!” 

CHAvUCER has been hardly treated by his editors. 
Since the first editions, which were all from faulty 
manuscripts, not one editor has taken the 
trouble to print the ’s works throughout 
from the best MSS. At last we are to have this 
done, and to get a text that we can trust. An 
experienced copier of MSS. has this week gone 
to Glasgow to read The Romaunt of the Rose 


with the magnificent unique MS. copy there ; | 


Mr. Richard Morris, the editor, reads his text 
with the London and Oxford MSS. ; Mr. Lumly 
helps with the Cambridge ones ; and we shall 
look forward to the text being worthy of the 
high reputation of the editor of Hampole, 
Genesis and Haxodus, &e. It is to be hoped that 
the publishers. will not spoil the edition by in- 
isting on a wretched list of words with their 
instead of a full Se 
ight also be pu se sels 
i of Chaucer's ish. 


cost. little, they 


m 
qheen, waieh 
and serve as a di 

meagre Vv 
damn books ; 


and the best working edition of 
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Chaucer should not be docked of: the most. 
essential to its working er. We that 
Mr. E. A. Bond, of the MS: Department: of:the 
British Museum, has in his researches come on 
some Fresh Traces of Chaucer, am account of 
which will in all probability soon appear in some 
such journal as the Cornhill or the Fortnightly. 
Readers who care for our bright old genius should 
be on the qui vive for Mr. Bond’s paper. 

Last week we inserted a prospectus of the ‘‘Im- 
perial Land Company of Marseilles, Limited,”’ 
which has obtained possession of several proper- 
ties in Marseilles, in the a te some 
5,000,000 square feet, upon which it is proposed 
to erect a number of large buildings, as detailed 
in the prospectus, upon a well-considered plan 
for the improvement of that rapidly-increasi 
port—a most profitable speculation it woul 
seem, the Company having already resold to 
a company of builders one portion of the property 
at a profit of 600,000/. The capital is 1,600,000/., 
in shares of 20/. each, the first calls not to 
exceed 5/., and 10 per cent. interest on the 
paid-up capital is guaranteed for the first two 
years. 

Mr, Joun Stuart Mirt, M.P., Professor 
Fawcett, M.P., and Professor Cairnes, have 
joined the Italian Committee, which has ap- 
pealed to the people of Italy for a national sub- 
scription on behalf of Mazzini. Mazzini has 
been elected Deputy for Messina. 

Tue Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., will take 
the chair at the annual dinner of the Printers’ 
Corporation, on the 6th of next month. 


Tue Earl of Derby has presented 20/7. to the 
Printers’ Pension Fund, in connexion with the , 
Printers’ Pension Corporation. 

WE understand that the number of subscribers 
to the Reports of the Council of Law Reporting, 
the subscription list to which, for the present 
year, closes on Saturday next, is nearly 3,000. 

Mr. Greorcet W. MARSHALL, of the Middle 
Temple, is about to publish by subscription an 
Index to the Printed Heralds Visitation, which 
will form a companion volume to Mr. Sims’ Index 
of the Heralds Visitations, contained in the 
manuscript collections at the British Museum. 


PUBLIC opinion should have some weight even 
with a Commissioner of Police. Good sense 
would seem to dictate that the prosecution 
against Mr. Joseph Ferguson, the pianist, of 

orwood, for stabbing a policeman in plain 
clothes, whom he mistook for a garotter, and 
who is now convalescent, should be withdrawn. 
The Commissioner, however, intends prosecuting 
the case at the sessions which commence at the 
Old Bailey on the 9th of April ; and, of course, 
running the risk of the Grand Jury ignoring 
the bill, which seems to be by no means.an im- 
probable issue. In the meantime, further sub- 
er are requested to the Ferguson Defence 

und. 

THe New York Round Table mentions. the 
death of Artemus Ward, who, with his wife, 
was recently killed by an oil explosion in 
Worcester, Mass. 

THE late vicar of Greenwich was the Rev. 
William Aldwin Soames, the younger brother 
of the historian of the Reformation. The 
latter held the rectory of Stapleford Tawney, in 
Essex, and died in 1860. 

Victor Huaeo’s ‘‘ Travailleurs de la Mer” 
forms three thick octavo volumes, and so great 
is the demand for it, that the publishers give a 
last notice that of the first edition copies can 
be furnished to subscribers only. The work 
will be published in a few days. The English 
translation, under the title of ‘‘ The Toilers of 
the Sea,” will be published by Messrs. 8S. Low 
& Co., about the same time. 

THE price of Gesenius’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Linguze 
Hebreee et Chaldzze Veteris Testamenti” has 
been reduced from 3/. 10s. to 1/.. 15s. 

THE new volume (LVI., 8 Octobris) of the 
** Acta Sanctorum Bollandiana,” consisting of 
1,200 pages in folio, is nowready. Also Vol..X. 
of the reprint of the original work. 

THEY are reprinting at Paris one of the most 
important vuellt connected with bibliography 
and literary history : ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, par les Reli ieux Benedictins,” the se- 
cond volume of which is now ready. - The 
original work, by Rivet, Taillandier, and Cle- 
mencet, was published in quarto, in twelve 
volumes, from 1733-1763 ; a continuation, 
by Ginguiné and Dom Brial, appeared from 1814 
to 1833, in ten volumes. This new edition is 
edited by M. Paulin Paris, of the Institute. 
Another work, on a similar subject; to be com- 
pleted in three volumes octavo, first of which 
1s just ready, is ‘‘Les Epopées Francaises : 








area 


old man who now addresses you.” 








Etude sur les Origines et 1’ Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Nationale,” by Leon Gautier, 


On Mondoy wet 19th instant, and nine fol-, 


jowing days, L. Potier will sell,- at the Salle 
Silves in Paris, the curious and valuable 
library of’ the late M. A. Farrenc. 

Messrs, Grirrin and Co. have published a 
new edition. of. Gobbett’s ‘‘ English Grammar,” 
but omit, the dedication to Queen Caroline, one 
of the most nervous specimens of prose writing 
in the language. 

THE Shilling Magazine has again changed its 
publisher. The current number is issued by 

fessrs. Adams and Francis, of Fleet Street. 

Tue second number of the monthly Chinese 
newspaper, the Flying Dragon, edited by Pro- 
fessor Summers, has just appeared, illustrated 
with a map of Europe. 

Prince SATSUMA, as a wise Japanese ruler, is 
turning his attention to the manufacture of silks 
for the English and American markets. The 
English language is now being taught publicly 
in Japan, under the sanction of the Government. 


Tue Tycoon of Japan has made a present to 
the Emperor Napoleon of 15,000 papers of silk- 
worms’ eggs, which have arrived at Marseilles. 


In France the law is, that the dead shall be 
buried within twenty-four hours after death, the 
sanitary idea being that, as amongst the poor 
the dead and the living must occupy the same 
room for the time, the sooner they are separated 
the better. But twenty-four. hours is a very 
short period, and a petition has recently been 
presented to the Senate, praying that the term 
should be enlarged to forty-eight hours. In 
supporting the petition, Cardinal Donnet, Bishop 
of Bordeaux, related the following circumstance : 
A young priest, in the summer of 1826, 
fainted in the pulpit, and was pronounced dead. 
He was laid out, and the Bi °P read the De 
Profundis while the coffin was being prepared 
for the body. All this the ‘‘ body” heard 
and listened, to, without the power of reply, 
and so to all the other preparations deep 
into the night, when a friend who had known 
the ‘‘dead man” from infancy entered the 
room. His voice aroused some dormant power 
in the ‘‘ corpse ;” the ‘‘ dead.” recovered vitality, 
and the next day the young priest preached again 
from the same pulpit, ‘‘and,” added the Cardi- 
nal, ‘‘that young priest, gentlemen, is the same 
That speech 
carried conviction with it, and the Senate voted 
that the petition should be referred to the 
Minister ot the Interior, which is tantamount to 
its being granted, 

Mr. Bentiey announces for immediate 
ublication, Dean MHook’s Fifth and Sixth 
Tolumes of ‘‘ The Lives of the Archbishops of 

Canterbury,” concluding the life of Cranmer, 
The fourth and concluding volumq of Dr. 
Mommsen’s ‘‘ History of Rome,” translated by 
the Rev. W. Pitt Dickson ; Curtius’s ‘‘ History 
of Greece,” three vols. ; the Hon. Miss Eden’s 
** Travels in India,” with illustrations ; ‘‘ The 
Naturalist in British Columbia and Vancouver’s 
Island,” by J. R, Lord, Esq., F.Z.S., with 
numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ Charles Townshend : 
Wit and Statesman,” by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. ; 
** Modern Eccentrics,” by John Timbs, author 
of ** Club Life of London,” &c. ; ‘‘ After the 
Storm : or, North America in 1865,” by J. E. 
H. Skinner, author of ‘‘The Tale of Danish 
Heroism ;” ‘* The Life of Beethoven,” by Dr. 
Nohl, translated by Miss Bunnett; ‘A 
Posthumous Work,” by Silvio Pellico, translated 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton ; and ‘‘ Anderlcigh 
Hall,” a novel in verse, by Edmund Nugent. 
Mr. Bentley also announces among other novels : 
‘**All in the Dark,” by J. Sheridan Le 
Fanu, two vols. ; ‘‘ Plain John Orpington,’’ by 
the author of ‘“‘Lady Flavia,” and ‘“ Lord 
or Wife ;” and ‘*The Hidden Sin,” three 
vo 

A reprint of the March number of the Temple 
Bar Magazine has been called for. 

THE City of London Working Classes Indus- 
trial Exhibition, at Guildhall, was inaugurated 
by the Lord Mayor, on Tuesday last. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW has left a widow and four 
young children utterly destitute. A subscription 

as been set on foot for their benefit. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., of Cornhili and Pall Mall, 
and Messrs. Cox and Greenwood, of Craig's 
Court, will receive subscriptions. 

THE German papers, in their obituary of Mr. 
Gibson, one and all, call him ‘‘ der beriihmteste 
Englische Bildhauer neuecrer Zeit und ohne 
Zweifel einer der speistiona Kiinstler unseres 
Jabrhunderis ”—‘ 
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sculptor of our day, and, beyond doubt, one of 
the most talented artists of the present century 
—which we have much pleasure in placing on 
record as an antidote to a somewhat ignorant and 
spiteful estimate of his powers which appeared 
in the pages of a contemporary. 

Tue liberty of the press and the liberty of the 
ubject are not, it would ap , very popular 
with General Grant, and his circular to his 
Department commanders, expresses, unequl- 
vocally, his determination to “‘ sup disloyal 
newspapers.” In accordance with that desire, he 
suppressed the Richmond Examiner, but thf 
President revoked the order upon the appeal o. 
Mr. Pollard, and the paper has reappeared, Mr- 
Pollard sending in a written r to the Presie 
dent in these words: ‘‘ Mr. Pollard, of the 
Richmond Examiner, pledges himself to support 
your administration thereafter as he has done 
heretofore ;” which seems a parallel case to that 
of the corporal, raised from the ranks to a 
subaltern, re-depositing his first olive at the mess- 
dinner upon his plate, with, ‘‘As you were, 
gentlemen.”’ The general, according to the 
New York Tribune, has placed in the hands of 
each policeman in Richmond a formidable pair 
of shears. He has prohibited the wearing of 
‘* the grey, adorned with rebel buttons ;” so the 
moment a policeman espies any ‘‘unreconstructed 
rebel in the streets in gilt buttons ” he brings 
his shears into requisition, and confiscates all 
the gilt buttons as spolia opima for the general. 

Mr. GRANT, President of the Royal Academy, 
has been elected President of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund, in place of Sir C. Eastlake, and 
Mr. Boxall in place of the late Mr. David 
Roberts. It is now settled that Mr. Layard will 
take the chair at the anniversary dinner on the 
12th of May. 

Tue Glasgow Herald reports the death of the 
Rev. William Fleming, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Glasgow University, which took place 
at the college on Saturday afternoon, at the age 
of seventy-four. Dr. Fleming had been con- 
nected with the University for upwards of thirty- 
five years. In 1831 he succeeded the Rev. Dr. 
Gavin Gibb as Professor of Oriental Languages, 
and in 1839 was appointed to the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy in room of Professor Mylne. 


THE syndics have made their twelfth annual 
report respecting the Cambridge University 
Library. Borrowers do not seem always to 
return the books, as it appears that. many books 
have been lost during the years that have 
elapsed since the preceding inspection. The 
fund for the additional buildings, on November 
3, 1865, consisted of 2,107/. 9s. 2d., to which 
the year’s balance of 9737. 7s. lld. has now to 
be added. The number of books taken out 
during the year was 20,253; many valuable 
presents have been received, and duplicates have 
been exchanged for American books with Messrs. 
Stevens and Co., the American bookseliers, of 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The catalogue 
of the Strype MSS. is nearly completed, and 
that of the Patrick and Baker MSS. is far 
advanced, The importance of proceeding more 
rapidly with the catalogue of the printed books, 
and other prospective events of the library, have 
led the syndics to recommend to the Senate that 
the amount of the library subscription be in- 
creased from Is, 6d. to 2s. 6d. per head for each 
quarter. 

THe Paris papers record the death of the 
Bishop of Arras, of apoplexy, on Monday last. 
Monseigneur Parisis was born in Orleans in 1795. 
He was ordained priest in 1819, and subsequently 
taught rhetoric in several of the seminaries of 
his diocese. He was appointed vicar of St. 
Paul d’Orleans, and soon after became parish- 
priest of Gien. In 1834, being then only thirty- 
nine years of age, he was raised to the episcopate 
as Bishop of Langres, in the Department of the 
Haute-Marne. e was translated from that see 
in 1851 to Arras. In 1853 he was named by the 
Emperor officer of the Legion of Honour. As an 
author his best known book is his letter to M. 
Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, pub- 
lished in 1860, ‘‘Du Spirituel et du Temporal 
dans I’Eglise,” which attracted considerable 
attention at the time. He also published some 
excellent works on the Liturgy, and distinguished 
himself, on the orthodox side, by several publi- 
cations in refutation of the school of. M. Rénan, 
asserting the divinity of Christ, and attempting 
to prove that Free-thinking is opposed to common 
sense. 

We have just received the catalogue of the 
library of the late Th. G. Van Lidth de Jende, 
Professor of Natural History at the Universit 
of Utrecht. It is to be sold by Frederick Miil- 


most celebrated English ler, of Amsterdam, March 26, &. The cata- 
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logue extends to ninety-four Pages, and contains 
a good collection of books. e collection is 
remarkable. It is an atlas of zoology, com- 
parative anatomy, and botany, made up from 
plates collected by Van L. de Jeude. It 
contains about 16,500 plates, with innumerable 
figures. 

WE have received the first number of a comic 
university periodical, entitled ‘‘ Momus,” which 
av its appearance at Cambridge last Satur- 

ay. . 

Av the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, recently held at Me on 
hagen, the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Suther- 
land and Buecleugh, Lords De Grey and Carnar- 
von, Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ; Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart.; the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, 
Trinity College, Oxford; and Messrs, Robert 
Lowe, M.P., and John Louis Fytche, F.S.A., 
were elected co-founders, and Mr. Edward 
William Braybrooke, F.S.A., a Fellow. of the 
Society. 

Ir is announced that the April meeting of the 
Archeological Institute has been postponed for 
the convenience of members from the 6th of 
that month tothe 13th. 

Tue decay of the stone of the Houses of 
Parliament has again been brought. before 
the Commons by Mr. Tite, whohad hoped that the 
decay would in time arrest itself, and that the 
wounds would skin over. A partial change of 
that kind has taken place, but it appears that 
the decay has set in again, owing to the recent 
heavy rains. Mr, Cowper was unable to suggest 
any remedy, but he stated that Mr. Abel, of the 
Royal Laboratory, Woolwich, was engaged on a 
series of experiments on the western front of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, with the view to the pre- 
vention of the absorption of moisture. The new 
works now in progress at the Clock Tower are 
to be carried out in the same stone as the other 
part, but Mr. Cowper assured the House, that 
every possible care should be taken to select the 
best stone from the quarry. 

In the House of Commons, on Friday week, 
Colonel Sykes asked the President of the Board 
of Trade if any and what arrangements were 
being made for taking systematic and permanent 
meteorological observations, either at_ the Board 
of Trade or at the Greenwich or Kew Observa- 


Governments would be invited to co-o 
meteorologi 


. tories, for British objects ; and whether wri 
a 
ob- 


by causing simultaneous 
servations to be made with a view to 
hi. | a knowledge of the physical 
laws which govern atmospheric c 

Mr. Milner Gibson said, in Fenty, that after the 
death of Admiral Fitzroy, it was thought de- 
sirable to refer the question of the future 
arrangements of this department to a committee 
of inquiry, the members of which were to be 
named by the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, 
and the Royal Society. That had been done, 
and the committee was on the point of making 
its report. Until it had been received and con- 
sidered, it would be impossible to give a satis- 
factory reply to the question. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** CALVES-HEAD CLUB.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—In the current number of Fraser there 
is an article on ‘‘Clubs,” in which the writer 
charges the author of ‘‘Club Life in London” 
with frequently ‘‘ blundering ” his anecdotes, 

It behoves the critic who prefers such a 
charge to take greater heed to his own steps. 
But the writer in question has himself perpe- 
trated a blunder of a rather curious sort, 
and quite as bad as any of Mr. Timbs’s. De- 
scribing the anniversary ceremonials of the 
notorious ‘‘Calves-Head Club,” on the 30th of 
January, he says: After the table-cloth was re- 
moved a copy of the Icon Basilike was produced 
and burnt,”” &. To any one who had ever 
glanced at ‘‘a copy of the Icon Basilike,” the 
question must have occurred, what possible ap- 
propriateness there could have been in selecti 
that volume for incremation under the circum- 
stances? But the fact, is that the authority 
whence the writer derived his materials simply 
mentions that, after dinner, one of the members 
‘*presented an Icon Basilike ”"—evidently mean- 
ing an effi of the Sovereign—a sort of 
Royal ‘‘Guy,” in short—‘ which. was, with 
great solemnity burnt upon the table.” In this 
instance, at = events, Mr. Timbs has the ad- 
vantage, as he quotes correctly and 
falling into the rlledions biander of his exit. 

J. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 


ORD MACAULAY says somewhere 
there is no spectacle so ridiculous as 

that of the British public in one of its 
occasional fits of morality. As a rule, 
people run away with each other’s wives, 
and commit other social eccentricities, 
without incurring any particular reproba- 
tion. But every now and then we bestir 
ourselves ; we are resolved to show that 
we are not like the French, or other 
nations, but that we really ave a moral 
people. We select some person, certainly 
not worse, probably much less to blame, 
than many, as a victim. He is driven out 
of society, left to die broken-hearted, and 
our virtue goes quietly to rest for many 
years to come. To compare small things 
with great, a still more ridiculous spectacle 
is presented by the Conservative Club in 
one of its very rare fits of pseudo-political 
enthusiasm. That body enjoys a sleepy, 
dreamy kind of existence. It does not 
k the late hours of its parent, the 
Carlton. No one who traverses its apart- 
ments on the eve of a general election 
would perceive any indications that he was 
in the heart of a political organization. 
During the elections themselves, there is 
less excitement shown than in many a 
lay club where some particular event 
is any interesting to its own 
brotherhood. But every now and then 
this torpor is exchanged for an hysterical 
activity. Strange faces are seen in the 
hall and the committee-room. Live lords 
come down from the Carlton. The rumour 
adap they are horrified at the philoso- 
indifference of some of the members 

to the claims of party—that they are 
resolved to vindicate the original principles 
on which the society was established. 
Some individual is to be selected as an 
example. If he is a retiring person, not 
known to possess a large circle of friends, 
that will be the very man. The victim 
once chosen, some overt act is discovered 
by the detectives on the Cominittee. The 
honour of the Club is vindicated. Other 
members may vote for whom they please, 
as before, and the Conservative Club can 
put on its night-cap, and sleep the sleep of 
the just. The victims of the Committee, 
to judge from the instance of the late Lord 
Chancellor, do not die broken-hearted. 
They generally imitate that Roman gentle- 
man named “ Mill,” who, when he was 
expelled from the Senate, retired to enjoy 
his oysters in a better place. There, at 
his leisure, he can reflect upon the un- 
paralleled eloquence of the hon. gentle- 
man who moved his expulsion ; the manly 
indignation of the Noble Lord who could 
not sit still under the epithet of “ detec- 
tive,” which was vigorously claimed by 
another of his colleagues, as his proudest 
distinction ; on the business capacities and 
the exquisite urbanity of the other Noble 
Lord in the chair, supported, and, we may 
Say, prompted, by the polished Secretary, 
on whose original and familiar epistle to 
Mr. Hopkinson, as published in the -Vorn- 
tng Post, and shortly to be read in a Law 
Court, is set the stamp of a more than 


On the present occasion, the affair has 








its serious as well as its comic side. It 
matters little to the gentleman in question 
whether he uses the newspapers of one 
Club or another. But it is not a matter of 
light importance to any society that their 
governing body shows the will and the 
power to select one individual out of many 
others, as a scapegoat for party vengeance. 
We do not dispute for a moment the pro- 
priety of ejecting that man from a society, 
whose opinions are at open variance with 
all around him, But this Club has long 
since fallen away from its first love. The 
Chief of the party has once been seen to 
cross its hall since the foundation, but 
that was on a very special occasion indeed. 
It was, of course, open to the Club at 
any time to re-assert its position. Only it 
should have been done in a different way. 
If the committee had been seriously desirous 
of re-establishing a great party organ, 
they should have moved before the general 
election, instead of after it. They should 
have called the members together, when 
it was known that a dissolution was immi- 
nent, and have acknowledged that for some 
years past, perhaps ever since the events 
of °46, the allegiance of many to their 
party had been seriously shaken ; that they 
were resolved for the future to interpret 
the code of Conservative honour, or law, 
more strictly. They should have laid 
down the basis of the new Conservative 
creed, and designated the only true Con- 
servative leaders. Then they should have 
declared that no man was to be hurried, 
or his motives questioned ; that due time 
should be allowed for deliberation; but 
they should expect every one to consider 
within himself whether, on this new under- 
standing, he could say that he was still a 
member of the Conservative party ; and 
anyone who was unable to make such a 
declaration should, at his leisure, withdraw 
his name from the Club. This would have 
been a course worthy of a great party, and of 
the sanction of some at least of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who have given their names 
to the present movement. Nor as it is, can 
they claim any great triumph. Out of 
twelve hundred members, after nine months 
of intrigue and canvassing, and at the 
most favourable season of the year for 
their purpose, the committee could muster 
only one hundred and forty and odd sup- 
porters ; a number sufficient for their pur- 
pose, no doubt, but not sufficient to enable 
them to assert that all the members of the 
society, but a suspicious few, have endorsed 
their action. Most persons are well aware 
how difficult it is to get up any real oppo- 
sition to the expressed wishes of a Club 
committee, on any point which does not 
interfere with a man’s own personal com- 
fort. Nor are we surprised to find that 
the plea of a wish to pay a mere com- 
pliment to intellectual eminence would 
not have been admitted by thorough- 
going and disappointed partizans. But 
we should have expected from such 
persons a consistent, if narrow policy. 
And whatever party an Englishman may 
ultimately belong to, he would wish to 
find on the other side an honourable foe. 
We cannot for one moment attribute 
these petty persecutions to a great party. 
If it were so, the disgrace of the Conser- 


weight might be attached to the purity of 
party zeal was completely destroyed by 
the imprudent, though frank, avowal of 
the creature of the committee who spoke 
in reply—a gentleman not of the class 
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| pointless. 
vatives would be complete. For whatever | eon 





usually admitted to a West-end Club, ex- 
cept for their special utility—that though 
there was nothing to be said for the prac- 
tice of selecting one as a victim out of 
many offenders, yet, as the social qualities 
which the person principally concerned 
displayed in his defence were not exactly 
to his taste on this occasion, he thought 
the committee had made a fortunate hit, 
and it would be a pity to lose the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of him. Need we 
say more ? 








STORIES. 


HE bewildering number of new maga- 

zines, and the amount of material, such 
as it is, which goes to fill them, is not the 
least wonder of our time. Besides the 
leading tale, the piece of poetry, the 
column of jokes, or the solid article, which 
nearly all contain, there is usually a short 
sketch or story, and it is with this branch 
of periodical catering that we have to 
deal. If examined closely, these stories 
indicate a great deal more than would 
appear on their own showing. First, on 
the score of antiquity, they can claim 
priority over the big novel itself, which 
precedes them in order of place, and is 
being slowly conducted upon an illustrated 
career under the direction of a popular 
author. Before the novel came the no- 
velette— homunculus before homo. Stories 
are probably as old as speech, but your novel 
(we use the word in its ordinary accepta- 
tion) always, from its length, required to 
be booked. The Greeks told stories, and 
very good ones. Antoninus Diogenes went. 
in for a regular romance—the loves of 
Dinias and Dyrcyllis ; but it possesses no- 
thing in common with our works of fiction, 
except, of course, the element of tender 
passion, without which nothing of the 
kind could move. But the Greek tales 
were excellent. Even in the Greek 
Christian times, when Pan was dead, 
capital adventures were struck out, which, 
if they dealt rather freely with sacred sub- 
jects, one is inclined to condone for their 
offences on the ground of no harm done. In 
the middlé ages these tales were re-echoed 
along with others, and enriched, too, with 
marvels brought from the East, monsters 


from the North, and plenty of devils from - 


the monastic legends. Then there were the 
jongleurs, minnesingers, and troubadours, 
who travelled on the strength of a popular 
taste for verse stories ; but if report speaks 
true concerning the jongleurs, they added to 
their répertoires an attraction similar to 
that which brings nightly crowds to the 
ballet music halls of London. Italy is re- 
garded as the direct source of our novels 
and novelists. Boccaccio’s tales were 
known under the latter title, and to some 
Italian stories we are said to be indebted 
for “The Merchant of Venice” and the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona.” The middle 
age narratives were all pretty nearly of 
one colour, and of rather a high flavour 
for our generation, but many of them were 
both clever and caustic, Longfellow gives 
an excellent imitation or adaptation of one 
in his ‘Martin Franc, or the Monk of St. 
Antony.” Our English tales of the 
Elizabethan age are singularly dull and 
After the Restoration they 
were livelier, when, to paraphrase a hack- 
neyed quotation— 


The taste became more Gallic and less nice— 


but in the days of Queen Anne, 
under the direction of .Mr. Addison, the 
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stories were mere galvanized abstrac- 
tions, thinly-disguised allegories, in which 
Greeks and Romans imparted elegant pre- 
cepts in the full-bottomed wig of the 
Spectator’s period. Nor was the great 
lexicographer a good story-teller. In the 
« Rambler,” men and women are made to 
speak | as fine and as improbable 
as the speeches which the worthy doctor 
prescribed for his Tory favourites in the 
House of Commons. Goldsmith, however, 
was a delightful narrator ; the “ History of 
the Philosophic Vagabond ” is a gem in this 
way. Fielding had a heavy manner of 
going about a story; but Smollett was a 
master in the craft. When the Della 
Cruscan gushing spoiled our poetry, stories 
in that strange tongue appeared in 
‘«‘ Amulets” and “Souvenirs.” The plates in 
those books used to be Della Cruscan too, 
—finical, nerveless, and emasculate. A 
great improvement took place in the 
palmy days of Blackwood, Fraser, and 
Bentley. A sort of Hogarthian humour 
pervaded the shorter tales, a humour of 
which the contemporaneous artists caught 
a fair share of the spirit. Maginn, 
Thackeray, Barham, and Lockhart were 
seldom better than when confined to chap- 
ters instead of volumes. It is remark- 
able, indeed, that as stories first gave rise 
to novels, we may notice that every ro- 
mantic writer of original power sends up 
a few pilot balloons, fashioned in his own 
peculiar style, before venturing the grand 
ascent. Mr. Dickens felt his ground with 
Boz; and the author of “ Vanity Fair” 
entrusted Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
with samples of his ware, previous to 
making his own proper appearance. Here 
we again claim an argument for our plea 
that stories precede books. In the late 
Professor Aytoun’s hands the art of story- 
telling did not degenerate ; but for occa- 
sional blots of “ wut,” they would be per- 
fect of their kind. There is real fun in 
his tales, and fun is the prime charac- 
teristic of them. To add another feather to 
the story-cap, it is said that Poe’s wild in- 
ventions contain thegerms of more than one 
sensation novel, and that avery cleverauthor 
who works the sensation department made 
the discovery at an early period of his 
literary career. There is some truth, we 
believe, in this, but not at all enough to 
make out the least pretext for a charge of 
plagiarism. It is not easy to meet with a 
good story now ; such aone as Tom Hood 
or Jerrold could write, such a one as was 
wont to light up the pages of magazines 
which erst were disagreeably tinged with 
political war-paint. Every week tons of 
periodicals are carted from the news- 
agents, and sown broadcast over the land, 
and nearly all contain something in the 
shape of a novelette. It is well for the 
makers of those literary confections that 
our artificial society, with its complicated 
wants and new passions, supplies them 
with an inexhaustible quantity of raw 
material. They have fifty plans for serving 
the crumpled rose-leaf which interferes 
with the sybaritism attributed in penny 
and half-penny papers to the upper 
classes. They can pile the delicious agony 
on a foundation as slight as the gossamer 
trouble which shades the brow of the 
lovely countess when dear Lord Ernest 
Adolphus FitzHoward has missed bring- 
ing her down to dinner, or, as we ought to 
say, led her to the scene of festivity. 
They can be cynical at times, but with 
that air of killing Don Juanism which re- 











minds us of, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Snob, how can you 
be so sarcastic?” Ip the sentimental 
vein they have almost come round to Miss 
Seward again. We have recently seen 
both pictures and letterpress in a popular 
monthly, fragrant of the “ Forget-me-not ” 
and “ Bijou” of our ‘grandmothers. As 
for stories of the genuine story kind, they 
are as hard to find as real Madeira. The 
editors, we suppose, are compelled to ac- 
cept the rubbish which is shot out on us 
through dearth of better; the most hope- 
less thing about these inventions would 
seem to be, that they show nowhere that 
“genius in the making,” as it were, which 
years ago resulted in ‘“ Pendennis” and 


“ David Copperfield.” 








THE BLESSINGS OF POVERTY.* 


F the season of the year, which the ordi- 
nances of the Church have set apart 

for the special exercise of mortification and 
denial of self, has been productive of a 
satisfactory amount of creature discomfort, 
it has also, in spite of the severe intentions 
of conscientious ritualists, indirectly con- 
tributed to promote the worldly interest 


and well-being of at least one section of | 


the community. The Act of Parliament 
passed during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
which, for the better development of the 
fisheries, prescribed a diet of fish through- 
out the period of Lent, has not been un- 
attended by an influence decidedly bene- 
ficial to those, whose avocation it is to vend 
by retail what the fisheries supply. Peni- 
tential rites have thus proved the means of 
private aggrandizement ; and, if good can- 


not proceed from evil, still, the humilia- | 


tion of the many has resulted in the profit 
of a few. It is but fair that this kind of 
compensation should exist; and, indeed, 
such a system seems to pervade all nature. 
The blessings of poverty have been a 
favourite theme with various ascetic sages. 
Necessity is a prolific parent ; for how 
much—it is wisely argued—that the world 
could never have afforded to lose are we 
indebted to her alone? There is, of course, 
something to be said on both sides 
of the question; but it is generally ad- 
mitted by the thoughtful that, if a mode- 
rate competence is attended by a curse, the 
“res angusta domi,” is very often an 
especial boon. If there exist persons so 
misguided as to prefer the evil lot of com- 
fortable circumstances, they labour under 
a delusion, and there the matter ends. 
There is a romance of poverty, had people 
only the eyes to see it. ‘The philosophic 
mind will refuse to be disturbed by the 
stupidity of servants, or vexed by the 
appearance of a_ badly - cooked dinner. 
Such domestic reverses will afford a favour- 
able opportunity for indulging in a few 
speculations on the frailty of human 
nature, as exhibited in the race of kitchen- 
maids and cooks. If only the practical 
element be combined with the philosophic, 
a far more materially profitable result may 
ensue. What can be nobler than to hold 
out one’s own experience as a beacon-light 
to guide distressed fellow-sufferers through 
the perplexed paths of domestic 

ment with straitened means? and how can 
the duty owed to one’s neighbour and one- 
self be more satisfactorily performed, than 
when the fulfilment of this task meets 


By Mrs. 





* ** Comfort for Small Incomes.” 
Warren, Author of ‘‘ How I M My House 
on Two Hundred Pounds a-Year,” &. (Pub- 
lished at the Office of the Ladies’ Treasury, 12 
Ave Maria Lane. ) 
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with the substantial acknowledgment 


which grateful publishers and a grateful 
public have it in their power to bestow ¢ 
Thus, those to whom life may seem little 
more than a very Lent, for the abnegation 
of self which it necessitates, may even on 
the sternest of their Fridays catch fitful 
glimpses of a harvest which is suggestive 
rather of the generosity of Christmas. 
Poverty is no longer a curse, but a blessing, 
to be hailed in much the same way as the 
grateful fishmongers will greet the advent 
of those forty days of penitential abase- 
ment which the Church rubric ordains. 
We are at best poor, weak creatures, 
sadly dependent for our comfort upon 
mere carnal gratifications. “Those who 
suffer from indigestion,” we are told, “ are 
always cross ; they cannot help it; it is 
the natural effect of a cause. When one 


_ badly-cooked meal presses upon another, @ 


man cannot be amiable; his heart has 
become stone.” Since this is the momen- 
tous truth, it needs not argument to show 
how laudable and virtuous is the endeavour 
to improve the diet, and consequently the 
heart of humanity. The regeneration of 
the world is, after all, to be effected 
through the kitchen. Pots and may 
be thought humble instruments, but they 
are not to be despised on this account. 
When the joints are uniformly done, when 
there is no more indigestion in the world, 
then there will be no more stony hearts. 
Men will no longer close their bowels of 
compassion against one another ; the lion 
will lie down with the lamb, and the 
millennium may be expected. A treatise 


on cookery, therefore, deserves a far 
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higher rank than that to which it might 
at first sight appear to have a claim. We 
must, we are told, bear in mind the 


| grand principle, that “ there is nothing in 


this earth so small that it may not produce 
great things.” Our life is made up of 
trifles, and if we would be happy and 
wise, each minutest detail of the 
kitchen must be diligently watched. 
“ Nihil putavit a se alienum” must be 
the motto of the perfect house - wife. 
“It is not beneath a woman’s dignity to 
superintend the cookery of her kitchen ;” 
and she must exercise “a careful eye over 
coals, cinders, and bacon-fat.” There is, 
indeed, nothing so insignificant that it is 
not a fit object for the exercise of feminine 
surveillance, as Mrs. Warren’s volume 
satisfactorily shows. The lady who has to 
direct a household with a decidedly 
limited income, can hardly be said to 
occupy a loftier position than that of an 
upper servant without w She has to 
mould the roughest of material into work- 
ing shape ; she must combine the discretion 
of Solomon with the patience of Job; she 
must tolerate human nature in its roughest 
and most unattractive guise. “ Young 
persons,” who seem resolute that nothing 
shall break through their impenetrable 
mental density, must be developed into 
accomplished handmaids. Hungry hus- 
bands, whose occupations enfail a reckless 
irregularity, must be supplied with some- 
thing to appease their appetites, at what- 
ever hour they present themselves ; and 
the much-enduring wife is exhorted to 
intrude none of her domestic grievances 
into the interchange of conjugal confidences. 
“Comfort for Small Incomes” is the 
alluring title of the manual, which, to 
the results of experience, adds a variety of 
precepts for the better administration of 
the realmof kitchen. But we shrewdly sus- 
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peet: that:words' so fair in sound are not 
of bitterirony. In trath, the 





revelations which we have disclosed before. 


us-are not, it might be thought, as likely 
to encourage as to intimidate. Hxhorta- 
tions and warnings go hand in hand. 
Any young lady who could peruse the 
of this handbook, and be able to 
view the prospect of housekeeping under 
certain restrictions, with a heart still un- 
daunted and firm, must be a heroine. 
Chapter after chapter, and episode after 
episode, illustrate with a painful vividness 
the ills to which impecunious house- 
wives are heiresses. There is, of course, 
a “comfort” in the possibility of safely 
traversing the tumultuous seas of domes- 
ticity ; of escaping, at last, after years of 
trial, unimpaired in mind and body, from 
the shoals. and quicksands with which 
nature has interspersed life’s voyage in 
the shape of obstinate servant-maids ; but 
this is very cold cheer. It is something 
to be told of the ends to which “ bread- 
crusts and: bones” may be converted ; but 
it is also sorrowful to learn how persis- 
tently “Keziah,” or “ Mary Anne,” will 
refuse to be led into the path by which 
she should go. Servants seem to be 
possessed of the power of sneering in a 
manner ‘which is particularly mortifying 
to young mistresses. Disagreeable hints 
are thrown out as to the nature of “ supe- 
rior places,” and others of a similar kind, 
whiich are almost sure to tell. Lastly, 
comes. the most grievous wrong of all. 
When, by a course of arduous enterprise, 
the raw material of menialism has been 
reduced to a manageable form, when from 
chaos something like order and harmony 
have been derived, the mistress must ex- 
pect to be robbed of her handiwork. ‘So 
soon as they have learned one’s ways,” is 
Mrs. Warren’s mournful reflection, “ ser- 
vants go.” It is the old story of patient 
kindmess requited by black ingratitude. 
It: is true there remains the consolation 
that “it is a great happiness to walk the 
daily path of life in imparting knowledge 
to the minds of the ignorant, and receiving 
the thanks of one’s fellow-creatures and 
the blessing of God.” But there are some 
things to which the mildest of natures 
cannot submit without flinching. It is 
annoying to see one’s favourite old china 
rae the dearest of friends, and the 
vexation of losing a good servant, when 
one has been fortunate enough to get or 
make one, is not even counterbalanced by 
the agreeable knowledge that one has done 
good in one’s: generation, and sown seeds 
the fruit of which is to be reaped by 
others. 

Disguise the fact how we will, there 
are un tnesses in conducting a 
domestic establishment on a very meagre 
income, with which no philosophy or 
exhortation can do away. The comfort 
which Mrs. Warren supplies bears too 
close a resemblance to that given to 
the long-suffering Patriarch by his friends. 
Experiences of poverty are a poor species 
of consolation ; and whether a lady takes 
it into her head to tell us “ how she 

her house on 200/. a-year,” or 

how contrived, after much labour and 
travail, to instil a few notions of the art, 
of cookery into a deplorably ignorant and 
t young woman, much as we 


may admire her verance, we cannot 
but pity herfate. Pots and pans open a 
fine ‘womanly action, doubtless ; 


but it is quite possible to extol them with 
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a foolish and unnecessary extravagance. 
Finally, to prediet the probable woes of 
housekeeping is hardly the same thing as 
to heal them. 
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HEN a book-maker is in want of a 

subject we recommend him to choose 
_ astronomy, This noble science is so full of 
facts, it deals with periods of time and 
distances so vast as to baffle al] attempts to 
conceive them, and the bodies which it 
professes to describe are always before our 
eyes, that it has numberless advantages over 
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a homelier subject. There is also another 
advantage for the book-maker. A little 
knowledge will go a very long way, and a 
small foundation of fact is strong enough to 
bear a very large superstructure—we will not 
say of fiction—but of airy nothings, disserta- 
tions on the probable origin of the solar 
system, and speculations as to its immuta- 
bility ; all of which are a source of pleasure 
to those who “‘ delight in the spacious liberty 
of generalities.” But to write a book 
which shall give the general reader a clear 
idea of the principal astronomical pheno- 
mena, a book which shall be profound with- 
out being obscure, and familiar without 
being vulgar or commonplace, is a task of a 
very different nature. Such a task has M. 


Guillemin set himself in the work at the head of | 


this article. It has recently appeared in an 
English dress under the editorship of Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer, an astronomer whose name 
we recollect in connexion with a valuable 
paper on the planet Mars, published in 1862, 
in the ** Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society.” We have already noticed the first 
French edition of this work (READER, v. 9.), 
but as it is probable that ‘“‘ The Heavens ” 
will now—thanks to the enterprise of Mr. 
Bentley—become more generally known to 
English readers, we will add a few words to . 
our previous notice. 

‘The Heavens” is a translation of the 
second French edition, and is enriched with 
notes and additions by Mr. Lockyer, and, in 
a lesser degree, by the Rev. W. R. Dawes, 
the Rev. T. W. Webb, and Messrs. Balfour 
Stewart, and Birt. The work is divided into 
three parts, which treat respectively of the 
Solar System, the Sidereal System, and the 
Laws of Astronomy. Passing over the 
introduction, in which our friends the 
Chaldean shepherds are not forgotten, we 
find an admirable account of the actual 
state of ouv knowledge of sun-spots, and 
of the various theories by which their 
presence is explained, Next follow the 
planets in the order of their distance 
from the sun. For obvious reasons the 


place between that of Venus and the Earth. 
** Whatever may be the true nature of the 
Zodiacal Light, observation proves that the 
substance of which it is composed lies in a 
region which sometimes extends beyond the 
earth’s orbit, sometimes lies within it.” 


For similar reasons shooting-stars and star- 
showers are discussed immediately before the 
planet Mars, where Mr. Lockyer brings his 
own observations to bear. The chapter on 
shooting-stars is a very interesting one, and 
it is made more complete by some addi- 
tions by Mr. Lockyer. We are surprised, 
however, that neither he nor M. Guillemin 
mentions the discovery of soluble salts, such 
as chloride of sodium, potassium, and even of 
ammonium in the Orgueil meteorite of May, 
1864, a fragment of which was exhibited at 
Mr. De La Rue’s last soirée. M. Cloez’s 
analysis of this remarkable body revealed 
the presence of 5 per cent. of soluble salts, 
and 6 per cent. of a black amorphous organic 
substance similar to lignite or peat. Pro- 
fessor Wéhler, in reporting these results, 
infers that wherever meteorites come from, 
orgamie matter, and hence, probably, or- 
ganized matter—organisms, in fact — must 
also have an existence. Chloride of ammo- 
nium has also been detected by M. Daubrée 
quite recently in a meteor which fell in 
Algiers. In the chapter on Jupiter we find 
a notable instance of the difference of the 
results obtained by observers of equal emi- 
nence. M. Guillemin, quoting Beer and 
Midler, says that ‘‘the light of the fourth 
satellite is bluish,” but Mr. Dawes, in a 
very brief note, tells us that ‘‘ the light of the 
fourth satellite is reddish, decidedly.” This 
reminds us of the chameleon dispute, and 
perhaps, after all, the two cases are not so 
very Cpe When M. Guillemin comes 
tos of the planet Neptune we are ve 

iad that he has had the justice to ae 
essor Adams’ name. In the first French 
edition of this work, the illustrious Cam- 
bridge professor was simply ignored alto- 
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gether. What M. Guillemin omits Mr, 
Lockyer supplies in a note which gives a suc- 
cinct accopnt of the discovery. eprecating 
any unnecessary reference to the exact share 
of credit due to each, he says: “* Let us 
rather look upon the work of each as a stu- 
pendous triumph of intellect, and the result 
to which the labours of both have led us as 
one which for ever sets the seal on the theory 
of universal gravitation.” 

The first part, which occupies a good half 
of the entire work, is brought to a conclusion 


| by a chapter on comets, which is illustrated 


by very beautiful engravings, and a ‘‘ general 
survey of the solar system.” As regards the 
nature of comets, it may not be out of place 


| to refer to the spectrum-observations of Mr. 


Huggins made a few weeks ago on Comet 1, 
1866. He finds that the light of the coma 
differs from that of the nucleus, which is 
self-luminous, and consists of matter in the 
state of ignited gas. ‘‘ As we cannot suppose 
the coma to consist of incandescent solid 
matter, the continuous spectrum of its light 
probably indicates that it shines by reflected 
solar light.” 

The second part of the work is devoted to 
the Sidereal System. Many readers will be 
surprised to learn that the mean number of 
stars visible to the naked eye at the same 
time and place is not more than 3,000. ‘* The 
aspect of the multitude of sparkling points,” 


' says the author, ‘‘ which are scattered over 


the sky, makes us disposed to believe that 
they are innumerable, and to be counted, if 
not by millions, at all events by hundreds 
of thousands.” At the same time, the num- 
ber will vary considerably with different 
individuals. M. Heis, of Munster, says that 
he can see, with the naked eye, 2,000 more 
stars than the 3,256 contained in Argelander’s 
Uranometria Nova. Again, we have Mr. 
Lockyer’s authority for the statement that 
a member of the Astronomer Royal’s family 
habitually sees seven, and on rarer occasions 
twelve stars in the Pleiades. A striking 
comparison is given on p. 314 of the number 


rr 4 _ of stars visible, in a given part of the heavens 
description of the Zodiacal Light occupies a | . ~ P 4 


to the naked eye, and those which the tele- 
scope reveals to us. On one page M. Guille- 
min gives a woodcut of a part of the 
constellation of the Twins, in which six 
stars are visible to the naked eye ; on the 


opposite page is a drawing of the same part as | 


seen through a telescope. With the aid of 
a refractor of six inches aperture, 3,205 
stars may be counted in this region. The 
chapter on the movements of the stars is 
suggestive, and contains a discussion of the 
permanency of the constellations. On this 
point, however, ‘‘we may rest quiet, and 
study the sky as it is without fearing present 
confusion : let us leave to our descendants 
of the year 9000 to determine the position 
which the star of the Hunting Dogs, known 
as No. 1830 Groombridge, will then occupy. 
It may possibly be foundin Berenice’s Hair !” 
Motion seems to be a law common to all the 
heavenly bodies; and “‘ the celestial spaces, 
far from presenting to us immutability and 
immobility, are the theatre of incessant move- 
ment and continuous transformation. The 
study of variable stars, and of new or tem- 
porary stars, which have suddenly appeared, 
to disappear as suddenly, will again furnish 
us with decisive proof of a truth that 
has taken us so long to learn.” Passing 
over a mass of interesting details relating 
to star clusters, temporary stars, and double 
stars, we arrive at the chapter which treats 
of the physical and chemical constitution of 
these bodies. It might have been expected 
that the means by which we have been enabled 
to read the silent messages sent to us by the 
heavenly bodies would be fully treated of. 
We should have expected to read here how 
Foucault, in 1849, narrowly escaped making 
the discovery with which Kirchhoff’s name is 
now identified, and to learn something of the 
splendid researches of Messrs. Huggins and 
Miller. We find nothing of the kind. The 
subject is dismissed in less than a page ; but 
the deficiency is well supplied by Mr. Lockyer, 
who, by a quaint conceit, compares a beam of 
white light to ‘‘a bundle of things called rays, 
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each with its own special mission, as if each 
had a master of its own, and had a different, 
tale to tell, or note to sing. And so it 
hus. Let all the rays in a sunbeam 
sing in chorus, and the chord which falls 
on our eye, as sound would fall on our 
ear, is white.”” We must, however, protest 
against such statements as this: ‘‘It can 
be aflirmed that the chances against the 
hypothesis [of the nature of the sun, as 
revealed by the spectroscope] being right are 
something like 300,000,000 to 1.” Although 
not in the habit of ‘‘ making a book,” we 
should be glad, as a matter of curiosity, to 
know the ‘‘odds.” on some of the other dis- 
puted questions of theday. It is interesting 
to notice the changed aspect of the nebule 
when a. telescope of superior wer is 
brought to bear. On page 401 M. Guillemin 
gives us the drawings of the nebula in 
Canes Venatici after Sir J. Herschel and 
also after Lord Rosse. In the first case there 
is a certain appearance of regularity, which 
vanishes when viewed through Lord Rosse’s 
instrument, and the nebula assumes the 
well-known spiral form, which is reproduced 
on the cover of the book in a way which is 
forcibly suggestive of hair-brushing by ma- 
chinery. The remainder of the secon t 
is occupied by a description of the various 
forms of nebula and of the different answers 
which have been given to the question, 
‘* What is a nebula?” 

The third part, which contains an account 
of the laws of astronomy and of astronomical 
instruments, is short, and does not call for 
any special notice. The editor gives us some 
of the results of his experience as an 
observer, with regard to the management of 
telescopes, which will doubtless be found 
useful ten amateurs. An appendix by 
the same hand, containing the elements of the 
planets, catalogues of variable, double, triple, 
and multiple stars, brings the work to a con- 
clusion. 

Such, then, is ‘* The Heavens,” which is, 
without doubt, the very best book of the 
kind ever published. No expense has been 
spared in the illustrations, which are widely 
different to the conventional and starved 
woodcuts generally found in booksof this class, 
The style is clear and precise, and although 
the work was written ‘“‘for youth and un- 
scientific ‘children of larger growth,’” and not 
for scientific readers, we fancy that the latter 
class will be disposed to give it a warm wel- 
come, more especially for the sake of the illus- 


_ trations, The author thinks that ‘‘the natural 








and physical sciences possess in themselves 
attraction sufficient to render any ornament 
superfluous.” He has carried this out to the 
utmost, and in co uence his book is 
singularly free from ‘‘ fine writing,” or any 
approach to it. Some will find his manner 
cold, and wanting in animation. Of Mr. 
Lockyer’s additions we have already spoken. 
They add considerably to the vada of 
the work, although in some cases a little 
more detail would have been desirable. For 
instance, it conveys nothing to tell us that 
‘some interesting conclusions,” which are 
not stated, ‘‘ have recently been published b 

a French observer.” The terms.“ Send 
observer,” and ‘‘ recently,” are too vague 
to be of any real service. Again, " 
Lockyer tells us that ‘*‘ Mayer has recently 
proved that the action of the tides tends to 
arrest the motion of the earth upon its axis.” 
Now this theory is. contained in Mayer's 
** Dynamik des Himmels,” published in 
1848, which can scarcely be called ‘‘ recent.” 
We believe that the idea originated with 
Kant, who published it so far as 1754. 
It only remains to s of the translation 
and here we are ing on delicate ground, 
for it is the work of a lady—of Mrs. Lockyer, 
in fact. It has, of course, been revised by 
her husband, so far as the technicalities are 
concerned, but we have much pleasure in 
congratulating Mrs. Lockyer on the manner 
in which her task has been performed. Oec- 
casionally a little slip takes place—such as 
a ” instead of a “great” circle; 
but these detract in no way from the general 
excellence of the translation. It is a matter 
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of that such a work as this should have 
been published without an index. : 

If the lan of ‘“*The Heavens” is a 
little too cold and precise, that of “ Les 
Merveilles Celestes” is the very opposite. 
Nearly every chapter is headed by an 
“¢ elegant extract ”—generally a, poetical one. 

Although M. Flammarion is not profound, 
he is at least well read ; and, judging from 
the number of anecdotes and quotations, he 
is quite willing to let his readers know what 
others have said. As a matter of principle, 
the habit of devouring books of ‘‘ wonders ” 
isa greedy one. It is like picking out all 
the plums, and leaving the less tempting, 
but more wholesome, part behind. Sweets, 
both real and intellectual, are apt to cloy, 
and this principle of ‘‘ natural selection ” 
tends to make nourishing food produce a fit 
of indigestion. However, M. Flammarion’s 
book is very readable, and is written in a 
light and gossiping way. Apropos of the 
measurement of the sun’s distance by means 
of the transits of Venus, he relates the 
following anecdote: In the year 1761, the 
French astronomer, Le Gentil, whose name 
should have ensured him better treatment at 
the hands of the goddess, was sent to India 
by the Academy, to observe the transit of 

enus. Unfortunately, he was delayed on 
the voyage, and he landed at Pondicherry a 
few days too late. Nothing discouraged, 
however, he determined to wait for the next 
transit, which would take place in 1769. He 
took every precaution to ensure a favourable 
observation. The day and hour at length 
arrived, the sky was clear and everything 
looked well; but alas, at the very moment 
when the little black spot should have 
touched the solar disk, a cloud arose and 
covered the sun until after the planet had 
emerged. Not being able to make up his 
mind to wait for the next transit in 1874, the 
astronomer packed up his instruments and 
returned to France, where he died in 1792. 
The book is not remarkable for any great 
amount of accuracy. Bode’s law becomes 
Bodle’s law, and the metonic cycle is 
described as having reference to the eclipses 
instead of to the lunations. 

Mr. Denison is an excellent lawyer, he 
ig. no mean authority on church clocks, 
and we learn now that he is an astronomer. 
*¢ Astronomy without Mathematics ”— a some- 
what ambitious title by the way—has been 
written, because the author ‘‘ was asked to 
do so.” This is hardly a sufficient justifica- 
tion for telling us that the telescopes of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s time ‘‘ did not take in enough 
planet i at a mouthful to show the 
smaller planets.” Furthermore, we entirely 
deny the truth of the statement, that ‘‘if you 
ask half-a-dozen people how big the moon 
looks, you will probably get as many dif- 
ferent answers, varying, perhaps, from a 
shilling to a large round table.” We were 
always of opinion that, in the end, it is far 
easier tolearn mathematics than to do without 
them, ‘‘ for many of nature can neither 
be invented with sufficient subtilty nor de- 
monstrated with sufficient perspicuity, nor 
accommodated unto use with sufficient dex- 
terity, without the aid and intervening of the 
mathematics.” Mr. Denison’s non-mathema- 
tical readers will certainly omit those parts in 
which, in spite of himself, he has been com- 
pelled to introduce mathematical formule and 
geometrical diagrams. On the other hand, 
those who do understand mathematics will 

er to see the results worked out accordin 
to strictermethods. A reader who is assum 
to be ignorantof the meaning of the ‘‘ square ” 
of a number, will hardly be able to grasp the 
idea of a force varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, or to understand even the 
most simple properties of the conic sections. 
We look upon * Astronomy without Mathe- 
matics ” as a mistake, but at the same time we 
must admit that it has been compiled with 
much greater care than is usually the case 
with books of this class, and that it may be 
read with profit by those who merely wish to 
obtain an elementary knowledge of ordinary 
astronomical EW e work con- 
tains a: table of the elements of the 





solar system, in which the masses of the sun 
and planets have been reduced in con- 
formity with recent discoveries. The gircum- 
stances of the discovery of Neptune are 
noticed more fully than is usual in an elemen- 
tary book. 

So far as we are aware, none of the authors 
of the books noticed in the present article 
are practical observers, who are, fortunately 
perhaps for science, too busy with their own 
special work to write general treatises on 
astronomy. Sun-spots occupy the attention 
of one; the planet Mars absorbs the time 
and thoughts of another; whilst a third 
investigates the structure of the nebule. 
This division of labour has been, and we 
believe will be, productive of the most 
beneficial results. Any tendency to exag- 
gerate the importance of particular dis- 
coveries, or to push a theory too far, will be 
speedily checked by the friendly criticism of 
their fellow-labourers. But, whilst we 
deprecate that criticism which strives only to 
render certain things doubtful, we can never 
have enough of that which labours to make 
doubtful things certain. 








THE MAGAZINES, 


The Geological Magazine. This periodical 
which is really the old ‘‘ Geologist ” in its imago 
condition, has recently undergone a metamor- 
phosis, and ap to have been improved by 
the change. It has now passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Triibner and Co., and presents us 
this month with the best number which has yet 
been issued. The mechanical features of type 
and paper are good, and the illustrations are 
numerous and effective. Professor Phillips gives 
us a capital paper (No. 2 of the series) on Ox- 
ford fossils. His descriptions relate principally to 
the Libellulide or dragon-flies, specimens of the 
wings of which are found in the Stonesfield Slate. 
Speaking of his wf fly-catching propensities, 
the author writes, ‘‘l was myself a zealous stu- 
dent of insects; and remember nothing with 
more pleasure than the chase of Agrion Aeshna 
or Libellula by the side of some Yorkshire water. 
No doubt such waters were haunted in the 
Oolitic days by the insects we are now consider- 
ing, and it became an inquiry of some interest in 
the further study of them whether they manifest 
any especial affinity with congeneric forms 
now visible iu Australia, as do the Cycads, 
which are their companions in the deposits of 
Stonesfield, with the plants, shells, and 
mammals of that old-fashioned corner of the 
earth.” ‘‘ On the Structure of the Thames Valley 
and its Contained Deposits,” by S. V. Wood, 
jun., is the continuation of a paper to which we 
called attention when noticing the last number. 
It is an able contribution to the department on 
which it treats, and is accompanied by a number 
of very useful sections, The jaws and teeth of 
a sauroid fish from the Kimmeridge clay of Cul- 
ham, Oxfordshire, are described and figured in 
an article of Professor Owen. The reviews, notes, 
and correspondence, are all of interest. 





The Intellectual Observer opens with an article 
and handsomely-coloured plate on Mr. Gassiot’s 
experiments on ‘‘Stratified Discharges in 
Vacuum Tubes.” Physicists are aware that 
when electric discharges or even galvanic ones of 
high tension are through a vacuum, very 
brilliant effects of colour are produced. Mr. 
Gassiot’s experiments refer chiefly, then, to the 
best method of producing these interesting re- 
sults. ‘‘When the discharge takes place through 
a tube containing an infinitesimal quantity 
of atmospheric air, the light of the positive 
pole is fiery red, that of the negative one 
violet. A hydrogen-vacuum tube, in which 
bulbs alternate with capillary tubes, shows white 
light in the former and red in the latter, dark 
bands alternating with light ones. Carbonic 
acid tubes give a | ob oe light, and nitrogen 
orange red. The dark bands or strie vary in 
shape according to the nature of the so-called 
vacuum.” ‘*An Old Bushman” does not tell 
us much anent fish-culture which we did not 
know before; but as he describes ‘‘ methods” 
and apparatus employed in other countries than 
our own, his observations are worth reading. 
** Notes on Fungi” is No. 5 of a series of rather 
technical, but useful, articles on fu lants, 
by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. We apprehend it 
is part of the publisher's intention to oo 
these in a se te volume, else we thi 
their introduction into a popes journal objec- 
tionable. The other articles are of unequal 
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value, and, save one of them, on the geology 
of the Moon, are of little importance. This 
exception is Mr. H. J. Stack’s essay upon. the 
geological structure of the Moon, which is a 
pleasantly-written and accurate contribution to 
the literature of ‘‘ Selenography.” 


In the Journal of Botany we find a good 
paper, by Dr. J. E. Gray, upon Anadyomene and 
Microdictyon, and certain genera related to 
them, which have lately been discovered in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Dr. Gray illustrates his 

aper by an excellently-executed plate, drawn 

y Mr. Fitch. An article of more interest to 
the philosophic botanist is that by Dr. H. F. 
Hance, on the ‘‘ Modern Tendency to Combine 
Species.” This tendency the writer depreciates 
in forcible language, and he supports his censure 
by arguments of considerable ability. Now-a- 
days, instead of attention being directed to 
critical and possibly distinct forms, the practice 
of massing them together absolutely diverts 
attention from them, and thus impedes a 
careful and comparative study. The spirit of 
calmness, in which Dr. Hance enunciates his 
opinions, is highly to be commended. In speak- 
ing of the great authorities with whom he differs, 
he says, ‘‘I do not of course pretend to possess 
a tithe of their learning, experience, or varied 
opportunities for study. But, as in politics and 
religion, so in scientific questions, we find the 
most single-minded desire to seek truth, the 
acutest mental powers, and the ripest experience, 
consistent with the most widely divergent 
views ; and many years of unremitting devotion 
to botanical studies gives me, I hope, a claim to 
state my own conclusions.” 








The Ethnological Journal for March contains a 
very elaborate paper by the editor, Mr. L. Burke, 
in which, among other things, he seeks to prove 
that the earth is a living organism. This idea 
is one which is by no means brought forward 
here for the first time, but it is approached from 
an original point of view, and with fresh argu- 
ments and illustrations. This, however, is itself 
but a part of a still greater subject, and we hear 
Mr. Burke is preparing a continuation which 
will open up a wide field of investigation to all 
who like to lose themselves in the maze of what 
may be called primary philosophy. 





The Floral World appeals especially to those 
who are fond of gardening, and Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd’s name as editor is sufficient recommen- 
dation to its readers. 





Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is a good number. 








The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. 
By John Timbs. (Lockwood and Co.)—L’ Année 
Sciéntifique et Industrielle. Par Louis Figuier. 
Dixiéme Année. (Paris: Hachette. )—It is an ex- 
cellent plan to look back at the end of the year and 
take account of our gains. This applies both to 
our tangible property, and also to the more 
shadowy, but none the less real intellectual 
property. To facilitate this retrospective 
review is, we suppose, one of the objects 
of such works as those at the head of this 
notice. We find less difficulty in noticing Mr. 
Timbs’s book than we otherwise should, from 
the fact that there is so very little of Mr. Timbs 
in it. At least two-thirds consists of extracts, 
which the author is fair enough to acknowledge, 
from the Mechanic's Magazine, Illustrated London 
News, Chemical News, Atheneum, Times, and 
several others, selected with little care or judg- 
ment. In very few cases has Mr. Timbs taken 
the trouble to consult the original authority, and 
in consequence we have a double set of errors— 
the errors of the first abridger and those of Mr. 
Timbs’s amanuensis. For instance, when de- 
scribing the late Dr. Daniell’s discovery of theine 
in the kola-nut, he tells us that ‘‘as kola is 
closely allied to the order which includes cocoa, 

rhaps theine might be found in theobromine.” 
A very little knowledge of chemistry would have 
told him that theobromine is an alkaloid which 
occurs in theobroma, the generic name of the 
cocoa plant, and that theine and theobromine 
are two perfectly distinct substances. Again, 
Professor Voelcker is made to say that ‘fine 
natural deposits of potash” have been found in 
the salt mines of Stassfurth. Native potash has, 
we believe, not yet been noticed by mineralogists. 
If M. Dode’s platinized mirrors come into 
general use, we shall have looking-glasses ‘*‘ posi- 
tively given away,” for Mr. Timbs fells us, 
on the authority of the Mechanic's — that 
the process is e ted to cause a reduction ‘‘ of 
from 40 to 100 per cent. in the cost.” M. Figuier 
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falls into the same ridiculous error. Both 
works speak of Nobel, the introducer of 
nitroglycerine for blasting purposes, as 
Nabel. ~ Professor Tyndall’s researches on 
calorescence—which, in one instance, becomes 
‘* calescence ”—are described twice. Under the 
heading ‘“‘ Electricity of the Ocean,” we find 
described a little experiment by M. Duchemin, 
which is repeated a few pages further on. It is 
simply a small floating zinc and charcoal battery, 
which, being thrown into the sea, and connected 
with the shore by copper wires, rings a small 
alarum. The experiment is pretty ; but it is no 
more the ‘electricity of the ocean” than the 
current obtained from an ordinary battery 1s 
‘*the electricity of sulphuric acid.” The obituary 
is exceedingly meagre, and the space devoted to 
each name seems to be a matter of pure accident. 
If Mr. Timbs had ever heard of the ‘‘ hot blast,” 
he would scarcely have dismissed James Beau- 
mont Neilson as ‘‘C. B, Neilson, engineer.’’ 
The lamented Henry Christyis ‘‘ Henry Christie, 
antiquary,” Gressly, the geologist of the Jura, is 
‘*Gresby.”"—Of the ‘Année Scidntifique” we 
can speak more favourably, but it has many of 
the faults of the ‘‘ Year-Book.” English names 
are, as usual, strangely metamorphosed. Mr. 
De La Rue is Mr. Warren, Whitworth becomes 
Withworth, and Mr. Hepworth, the builder 
of the cigar-ship, appears as M. Hawport. 
Sir Charles Hastings is Sir Charles Pastings ; 
and the obituary contains a notice of Sir John 
Paxton. It would be very strange, indeed, if an 
invention were put forward without provoking 
one or two réclamations. In describing Mr. 
Gale’s process for rendering powder non-explo- 
sive by mixing it with powdered glass, M. 
Figuier states that a réclamation has been made 
in favour of a Frenchman named Boyer. ‘‘ Son 
secret consistait 4 méler 4 la poudre du gaz acide 
carbonique, lequel est plus lourd que lair.” 
A moment’s consideration will show that 
Mr. Gale's process is mechanical, whilst 
that mentioned by M. Figuier is chemical. The 
two are perfectly distinct. It is quite true, 
however, that a Frenchman named Piobert did 
invent Mr. Gale’s method, or something very near 
to it, in 1835, but M. Figuier does not mention 
this. Amongst the more elaborate articles we 
may mention one on gigantic birds, which con- 
tains a good deal of information. We regret 
the circumstances which have necessitated the 
taking up so many pages with the cholera and 
the cattle plague. The section devoted to 
academies and learned societies contains nothing 
more than the reports of the annual meetings of 
the Academy of Sciences and a few other learned 
bodies. The obituary is full, and is tolerably 
trustworthy. We would advise Mr. Timbs and 
M. Figuier to take a lesson from some of the 
German scientific annuals. A book is none the 
Yess readable for being accurate, and it is cer- 
tainly more useful. The spelling of proper 
names is not an insurmountable difficulty, and 
we hope next year to see a reduction of errors of 
this kind by at least ‘‘ 100 per cent.” 








PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF PALESTINE. 
(No. II.] 


NoTEeE ON THE FORMATION OF THE BASIN OF 
THE DEAD SEA, AND ON THE CHANGES WHICH 
HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE LEVEL OF THE 
Lake. By M. Louis Larter, &, &c. 


(Continued. ) 


IIIl.—On the Hypothesis of an Ancient Pro- 
longation of the Jordan to the Red Sea. 


dee northern portion of the Great Valley of the 

Arabah, discovered in 1812 by Burckhardt, 
forms a natural part of the Basin of the Dead Sea. 
At about one-third of its length south of the 
lake, the floor of the valley rises imperceptibly, 
and the alluvial beds by which, up to that point, 
it is covered, there give place to hills of cretaceous 
formation, which hills thence continue for some 
distance to form a connexion between the 
secondary deposits on the two sides of the 
valley, at the same time acting (not very effi- 
ciently) as a natural barrier to the incessant 
progress of the sand, which is accumulated by 
the south-west wind in the southern portion 
of the Arabah.* These cretaceous deposits 
divide the Arabah into two distinct districts, and 
form the summit of a double anticlinal line, 





* It has been remarked by several travellers that the 
Arabs give to the southern portion of the Arabah the 
name of Wady Akabah, from the little vill at its 
southern end, on the shore of the eastern arm of the Red 
' Sea. to which also it gives its name, while they reserve 
that of Wady Arabah for the northern portion next to the 
Dead Sea. shall adopt these distinctions, and shall 
designate the whole region by the general term Arabah. 





dividing the two Basins of the Dead Sea and the 


Red Sea. 
The discovery of this immense valley, extend- 
ing from the lake to the Red Sea, naturally sug- 


gested to those travellers and geographers who 
first became aware of it, that it was an 
ancient channel by which the water of the 
Jordan had formerly flowed into the Gulf of 
Akabah. In 1828, M. de Laborde, on the faith 
of a series of to phical observations made 
by him from Akabah to Petra, as well as on his 
interpretation of the Bible narrative, further 
announced his opinion, that the interruption 
in the course of the Jordan had taken place at 
the time of the destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain, and that the formation of the Dead Sea 
was due to that interruption. M. Letronne,* 
however, interpreted the passages differently, 
and was the first to express a doubt on 
the reality of the supposed ancient com- 
munication. He Pratt ve 5 his conclusion mainly 
on hydrographical arguments drawn from 
Laborde’s own map. He recalled the fact that 
Seetzen had remarked the existence of powerful 
streams running from the southern portion of 
the Arabah into the Dead Sea; and from the 
different direction of the lateral valleys in the 
northern and southern portions of the Arabah, 
he inferred the existence of a watershed in the 
middle of the assumed canal, and thence deduced 
the complete independence of the two basins. 

The conclusions of Letronne, however, were 
the result of pure speculation, based on a limited 
number of observations by travellers whose 
opinion was directly opposed to his own, and 
they were therefore insufficient to combat the 
attractive idea that the course of the Jordan had 
been interrupted at the time of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Letronne was, there- 
fore, stoutly opposed, especially by an eminent 
member of the French clergy; the Abbé 
Caneto, who upheld the theory of Laborde with 
much learning and ability. There the question 
would probably have rested, but that in 1837 
the hypsometric measurements of Messrs. 
Moore and Beke, and the barometrical ob- 
servations of Schubert, revealed to the scientific 
world the fact that the waters of the Dead Sea, 
which both Seetzen and Burckhardt had believed 
to stand higher than the ocean, were in reality 
enormously depressed below it.t 

In 1837, M. de Bertout explored the district, 
and fixed the amount of the depression at 419 
metres. This figure was challenged by Captain 
Caillier, who erroneously endeavoured to reduce 
it to 200 metres ; but notwithstanding this, the 


observations of De Bertou, as well as the mea- 


surements of Captain Lynch, and the second 
measurement of Lieutenant Symonds (Royal 
Engineers), have proved to be in close agreement 
wilh Chen of Lieutenant Vignes, of the French 
Navy, who accompanied the Duc de Luynes’ ex- 

dition, and made a series of continuous 

orary observations with two of Fortin’s baro- 
meters. § 

The knowledge of the depression of the lake 
had already furnished a powerful argument to 
those who opposed the idea that the Jordan 
had formerly emptied itself into the Red Sea ; and 
M. de Bertou, when he first traversed the whole 
length of the Arabah, confirmed in a remarkable 
manner the ~~ of Letronne, by brrige 4 the 
existence of a watershed in the middle of the 
Arabah, the summit of which he indicated upon 
his map at about the latitude of Petra, and 
which, according to the approximate calcula- 
tions of this conscientious and able traveller, 
reached the height of about 160 metres above 
the ocean. 

From that moment the problem appeared to 
be solved as far as physical geography was con- 
cerned. In the face of so immense a depression 
as that of the Dead Sea, separated from the Red 





* Journal des Savants, 1835, p. 596. 

+ Had these travellers but climbed the central bills 
of the country, as at Bethel, where the lake and the 
Mediterranean can be seen at once, they could not pos- 
sibly have overlooked the difference in the respective 
levels of the two, which is very obvious from thence. 

} Description de la Vallée du Jourdain, dc. (Bull. de la 
Soc. de Geographie, sec. 2, xii., 161.) 

§ Note sur quelque determinations de coordonnées géogra- 
phiques: Connaissance des temps, for 1866.—The depression 
was discovered almost simultaneously by Moore aad Beke 
and by Schubert, but the latter alone named a figure 
(93 toises). De Bertou afterwards met Moore in the 
Lebanon, learned his discovery from him, and shortly 
afterwards estimated the depression at 419 metres. This 
was increased by Russegger to 435 metres. In 1841 
Lieutenant Symonds, R.E., made it 427 metres, subse- 
quently reduced, after two sets of nometrical observa- 
tions, to 400. Lieutenant L; ’s result was 1316°7 feet. The 
The careful observations of M. Vignes give 392 metres ; and, 
lastly, Lieutenant Wilson, Royal Engineers, in 1865, at the 
head of a party of Sappers, running a double set of 
levels from the lake to Je em, and thence to Jaffa, 
would seem to have fixed the depression at 1,308 feet. 
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Sea by a watershed of 160 metres,* and receiving 
the waters of the Wady Arabah, it was all but 
impossible to believe in any ancient connexion 
between the Jordan and the Gulf of Akabah. 
It was certainly possible to ny oF that an im- 
mense subsidence of the district had taken place, 
but such a subsidence could not have happened 
without enormous derangement of the strata 
forming the floor of the valley, and is abse- 
lutely negatived by the examination of those 
strata. If, however, it were ne to add geo- 
logical ent to the proofs 5 given 
of the non-interruption of the Jordan, I might 
say that an attentive study of the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the watershed of the Arabah 
has led me to the conclusion that the summit isa 
cretaceous interruption (barrage), separating mm 
the most complete manner the two slopes of the 
district. 

At that altitude, the cretaceous strata are 
covered with theirjown débris alone, and show no 
trace of any ancient watercourse in the direc- 
tion of the Sea. It is also observable that 
in the ancient alluvial beds of the Wady Arabah 
the pebbles increase in size as the watershed is 
approached (in travelling to the south) ; and, 
further, that in the same ancient alluvium at 
the south-eastern end of the lake, flints are 
found belonging to certain varieties of felspathic 
and quartellaeoel rphyries, the beds of which 
are only found still further south. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Or all the wild theories which have been 
invented respecting the nature of the sun, 
perhaps the most extravagant is contained in 
‘*A Treatise on the Sublime Science of Helio- 

aphy, satisfactorily demonstrating our great 
Orb of Light, the Sun, to be absolutely no other 
than a Body of Ice!” by Charles Palmer, gent., 
London, 1798. The sun is a cold body, says 
the author, because the temperature decreases 
as we approach it. Further, a convex lens of 
glass has the property of collecting all the rays 
which fall upon it at the focus; a lens of ice 
has the same effect. For these reasons, he 
believes that the sun is a huge convex mass of 
ice, which receives the rays of light and heat 
roceeding from the Almighty himself, and 
tring them to a focus upon the earth. 

Tue Journal of Botany will, during the ab- 
sence of Dr. Seemann, be pee eine by Mr. 
Carruthers, of the British Museum. 

At the last meeting of the Manchester Geolo- 
gical Society, Mr. Wiinsch exhibited some vege- 
table fossils found in a bed of volcanic ash 
situated near Lagan Bay, in the Isle of 
Arran. The stone, in which the fossils were 
embedded, appeared like an ordinary piece 
of whinstone, and fossils in such a stra- 
tum were evidently novel. They appeared 
to be Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, Lepidostrobus, 
&c., and they had grown in a marine habitat, 
and had been anvengee with ash from an ad- 
joining volcano. Mr. Plant read a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘The Geology and Fossils of the 
Primordial Zone in the Gold Districts of North 
Wales.” The locality to which the paper re- 
lated wasin the neighbourhood of Tydd ladio, 
about eight miles north of Dolgelly, and the class 
of rocks were the lingula, lying above the Cam- 
brians. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. E. Atkinson, who 
has made several voyages with Mr. Coxwell, 
delivered an interesting lecture at the Highgate 
Literary Institution, when the experienced 
aéronaut, who was present, responded to an in- 
vitation to occupy the chair. Aérostation was 
thoroughly considered in a scientific and prac- 
tical point of view, and Mr. Atkinson was sur- 
rounded with every requisite instrument and 
apparatus, the princi assortment of which 
was supplied by Mr. Hicks, of Hatton Garden. 
The chairman hunself, in reply to Mr. Atkinson, 
gave an authentic narrative of the ascent seven 
miles high on vs 5, 1862. Mr. Coxwell 
spoke of Mr. Glaisher’s experiments and be- 
haviour in complimentary terms, and the merits 
of the lecture having been alluded to by the 
chairman, the meeting separated. 

The Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
of the 17th ult., translates an article from the 
Economiste Francais, written by Dr. A. 
Warnier, “‘ The Life and Writings of Dr. Hein- 
rich Barth,” the African traveller. At the meet- 


ing of our Geographical Society, on the 11th of 
* The level of this watershed was taken by M. Vigne 





with the barometer, by gradual and most careful opera- - 


tions, giving a result of 240 metres. 
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December, Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
iethiion the death of Dr. Barth, did not give the 
full amount of credit as regards precedence, to 
the discoveries of the doctor which his German 
friends claim for him, so the translator of Dr. 
Warnier’s eulogium indulges in some introductory 
remarks in a regular German peddling way, and 
** points the r of scorn against the nation 
of shopkeepers (Kriimer-Nation) for its detrac- 
tion from the doctor’s merits as an African ex- 
plorer.” 

Tue Rev. W. A. Leighton, F.L.S., is prepar- 
ing a ‘‘Synopsis of British Lichens,” and will 
feel obliged by the communication of notes of the 
localities of the rarer species, and for specimens 
or descriptions of new lichens. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





MOLECULAR MORPHOLOGY. 


vy". allow such a fair space in your columns 
to new works on the truly interesting 
science of chemistry, in which the atoms and 
molecules of bodies are still represented merely 
by the letters of the alphabet, that perhaps you 
may approve of a communication now and then 
on a supplement to chemistry, which might be 
called Molecular Morphology, and which aims 
at 6 ROE Hg the atoms and molecules of 
bodies not by letters and numbers merely, but 
by forms and structures. Should such a method 

timately succeed, it will invest this delightful 
science with new charms; for it will bring 
chemistry into the same category with the 
natural history sciences. It will make the objects 
of chemistry objects of vision, not to the eye of 
sense indeed, but to the mind’s eye, and such 
that they may be constructed in model or dia- 
gram, which is just as pleasing. 

I am led to write upon the subject at present 
by having received from Paris the other day 
a small work of no small pretensions in 
this line, by M. A. Gaudin. shall say but 
little about it now, however, as it is merely a 
brochure of 32 pages, and is only the forerunner 
of a work, on which the author informs us 
that ‘‘he has laboured night and day five hours 
on an average during thirty-five years, making 
in all 50,000 hours !’ Thus is his method so far 
at least teue to his profession, for on the title- 
page he designates himself ‘‘Calculateur du 

ureau des Longitudes.” M. Gaudin takes for 
the construction of his molecules no guide but 
the principle of symmetry and chemical formule 
as presented to him by the authorized chemistry, 


s constructions remain absolutely 
without verification. All that can be said in 
their favour is, that the number of atoms in them 
correspond to those of the chemist, and that they 
are put together in positions which are sym- 
metrical in relation to each other. They are, 
therefore, of a certain value ; for all nature pro- 
claims the law of symmetry as the principle of 
her construction ; and when we see symmetry 
manifested in every object that is visible, be 
it plant, animal, or crystal, it would surely be 

if symmetry did not prevail in those 
tec also which happen to be too small to be 
visible to our eyes, but which by their aggrega- 
tion oo these visible objects which are so 

But e one who has tried it knows—and all 
the great chemists of modern times, from Dalton 
onwards, seem to have tried it— that the elements 
even of a simple Mom eg formula may - 
placed in various, o in many, itions, 4 
of which are etrical and of which con- 
stitute good polyhedra. Now M. A. Gaudin’s 
system seems to contain no principle to verify 
which one of all that are possible, or whether 
any one of them at all, represents nature. It 
is, therefore, very defective. 

To find a truly philosophical commencement of 
the study of molecular naturein this point of view, 
it is n to go tothe Theoria Philosophie 
Naturalis of Boscovich (Part 11., § 239), which is 
certainly a work of wonderful genius. His 
atoms are, on a general view, much the same 
as those ‘which are most generally believed 
in—viz., centres of force, now attractive, now 
repulsive. These he combines, and demonstrates 
both geometrically and mechanieally as to the de- 

of stability proper to each combination, till 
reaches the number 4. And having demon- 


a very — reference to the polyhedra of ' 
geometry. Hi 


‘strated the of stabili ro to 
“4, when in the rod Let he 
Proceeds «in these words (clauses omitted 


which would be unintelligible without the pre- 

same plane 4 “punéta” may be placed so that 
so 

they preserve their hm ad with the great- 


I 





est stability. . . . For a regular p id ma 

be constructed bythem. . . . Then that pyeamia 
will constitute a certain particle which is most 
tenacious of its form. ... . Out of 4 particles of 
this kind, disposed so as to construct a larger 
pyramid, there may be obtained a particle of a 
second order, somewhat less tenacious of its 
form. . . . And in the same way, from these par- 
ticles of the second order, there may be con- 
structed particles of a third order still less 
tenacious of their form; and so on, till those are 
arrived at which are much larger, but at the 
same time much more mobile and variable, and 
on which chemical operations depend, and of 


which grosser bodies are composed, and to which | 





that very thing might happen which Newton | 
advanced in the last query of his optics | 


concerning his primary and elementary particles 
which gives rise to other particles of diverse 
orders.” 

Newton’s particles, to which our author refers, 
are very different from his own. Newton’s parti- 
clesaremerely those of Descartes, rendered immu- 
table by denying their fragility. The passage Bos- 
covich refers to is no doubt the following: 
** Now the smallest particles of matter may 
cohere by the strongest attractions and compose 
bigger particles of weaker virtue ; and many of 
these may cohere and compose bigger particles 
whose virtue is still weaker, and so on, for 
diverse successions, until the progression ends in 
the biggest particles, on which the operations of 
chemistry and the colours of natural bodies 
depend, and which, by cohering, compose bodies 
of a sensible magnitude.” (Optics, Qu. 31). 
And here I may remark, how different are the 
conceptions of these great men as to the struc- 
ture of bodies from those which are current in 
the present day. In the present day the ulti- 
mate atom, and its double merely, under the 
name of molecule, are all that are admitted in 
the construction of homogeneous masses, how- 
ever exquisite the structure of these masses 
may be. 

Boseovich did well in stopping where he 
did: for previously to the discovery of the 
atomic weights, such a synthesis as he contem- 

lated could neither be controlled nor verified. 
Now, however, the state of the case 7 wor 
J. G. M. 





A NEW COMET, 
Washington, D.©.A.8.A., Feb. 16. 


TAKE the liberty to send you the elements 

of the orbit of a comet which I discovered 
at the United States Naval Observatory, on the 
evening of January 5th :— 


T = 1866, January 14—8144, Green. M. T. 


Q = 282° 56’ 52" 
r= 59 32 12 | App. Eqx. 
c= Tl 3 7 
Log.qr.= 9°98520 
Retrograde. 


These elements have been computed from ob- 
servations made by Professor Ferguson on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th January, and show that the 
comet is identical with that discovered by Herr 
Tempel, at Marseilles, in the latter part of De- 
cember. I have compared these elements with 
those in the catalogues, but do not find any re- 
semblance to them. 

I have been searching for Biela’s comet for 
more than four months, but as yet without 
success. I have used the ephemerides of Pro- 
fessor Santini and Dr. Hind, and I am confident 
that no comet visible in my telescope of four 
inches aperture has appeared within twenty-five 
degrees of the predicted places. [I shall con- 
tinue to search for it during the present month, 
and shall use a larger telescope than that which 
I have heretofore used. 

Your astronomical readers may be interested 
to know that Professor Joseph Winlock, Super- 
intendent of the American Nautical Almanack, 
has been appointed Director of the Cambridge 
Observatory, vice Bond, deceased. Mr. T. H. 
Safford, late first-assistant to Mr. Bond, has 
been elected director of a new Observatory at 
Chicago, Illinois. This institution has purchased 
Mr. Alvan Clark’s magnificent 18}-inch tele- 
scope, and it is now being mounted at that 
place. 

. Horace P. Surrce, 
Assistant-Paymaster U.S. Navy. 
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a fancied complexity in the mutu tions of 
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the several simultaneously revolving concentric 
systems, and, seeing only a vision of motion 
warring against motion, may be tempted to den 
the possibility of solar motion altogether, Such 
persons, when walking up and down the deck of 
a steamer under way, should consider how com. 
pletely their own uniform pace on the deck jg 
independent of the progressive movement of the 
vessel, and how sete orf it is carried on (in 
smooth water) notwithstanding that pro ive 
movement, although when computed Nees a 
coast line, along which they may assing, the 
personal velocity by the land diminishes in walk- 
ing against, but increases in —. in the 
direction of, the advancing steamer. They will 
then perceive that the motion of the individual 
members of systems is not affected by the proper 
motion of their centres, but continues its own 
course and rate as tranquilly as though those 
centres were at rest. 

This is an important astronomical principle ; 
but the general force of the example through 
which it is learnt is sometimes overlooked, be- 
cause the single circle of comparison, the zodiac, 
cannot give its evidence as a continuous stream, 
like the coast line, when the concentric relations 
of the solar system are considered, its testimony 
then being only reached by computing the 
residual change from epoch to epoch ; and it is 
in this manner that the real nature of the several 
inter-dependent motions has been determined. 

The vastness of the scale of the motions of the 
concentric celesti-polar theory, deserves special 
attention. Some idea of this may be formed 
from the fact that such a base line as the mean 
diameter of the earth’s orbit, computed at more 
than 180 millions of miles, fails to produce an 
appreciable divergence from parallelism in its 
polar axis—a sensible conical motion, or nutation, 
being only reached through the diameter of the 
orbit of the sun—its culmination in the passage 
round the orbit of the central sun, marked by 
the successive substitution of one star for 
another, as the polar star, in succeeding epochs 
of time. But by far the most convincing evi- 
dence of it is found in the persistent aspect of 
the starry firmament, in which it is extremely 
difficult to detect the existence of any change in 
the inter-stellar relations, the only change that 
has hitherto been determined, having been attri- 
buted to a proper motion of the several stars 
implicated. 

change has been noticed, however, in the 
position of some of the stars, such as Sirius, 
Arcturus, and Aldebaran, which points to the 
possible action of a general cause ; for these stars 
are slowly passing to the south. ‘This is an impor- 
tant fact with reference to the theory I am ad- 
vancing, for it is possible that this southerly 
recession may be an apparent, and not an actual 
motion ; and in reality depend.upon a drawing 
of the solar system towards the north. 

Could this be proved to be the case, it would 
furnish the first evidence that concentration is 
in the act of taking place throughout the entire 
compound system. 

But concentration is taking place in the intra- 
zodiacal system. The progressive shortening of 
the tropical year, already noticed, proves this. 
So also does the secular diminution in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic; as well as that advance 
of the position of the moon in its orbit attributed 
to a secular acceleration of its motion ; and the 
progressive diminution in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit ; and as, even apart from the mo- 
tion of the centric sun, eccentricity in the orbit 
of the central sun would cause that body to draw 
its entire system nearer to the celestial polar 
centre, as it drew nearer to the centric sun, it 
can, therefore, be considered as established that 
such a general systemic concentration is in actual 
progression. 

The possibility of an attraction acting upon 
the earth from the north celestial pole, is pointed 
at by the analogy of the attraction of the earth 
upon the moon, in virtue of which the latter 
always turns the same hemisphere towards the 
terrestrial systemic centre of gravity. 

The evidence that such an attraction has acted 
upon the earth is found—1. In the accumulation 
of the land im its northern hemisphere. 2. In 
the configuration of its continents, which, for 
the most part, taper towards the south, as though 
the superficial grouping of the land had taken 
place during a process of sedimentary deposition 
towards the north. 3. In the much greater 
depth of the southern than of the northern 
oceans, which shows that the accumulation of 
the land in the northern hemisphere is not the 
result of a mere accidental surface .. 
but affects the whole mass of solid matter. 

The evidenee that such an attraction may be 
still acting on the earth is found—1. In ‘the 
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magnetic storms, which occur simultaneously 
on the earth and the sun, notwithstanding their 
great distance a accompanied by—2. Lumi- 
nous awrere, which, from the eral direction 
of their lines of radiation, and the flow of their 
luminous pulsations from the north, are termed 
Northern Lights. 3. In the general set of the 
magnetic currents, as tested by the action of 
the magnetic needle. 

The evidence that it is so acting is found in 
the ual elevation of the land in the northern 
hemisphere, which progressively increases Its 
ratio with approximation to the pole. 

An exception must be noticed here in the 
equally slow subsidence of the south coast of 
Greenland. This is the result of the action of 
a physical law, in virtue of which the relations 
of the polar axis are inverse to those of the 
equatorial diameter ; so that any mechanical 
alteration in the dimensions of the one must be 
accompanied by an opposite change in those of 
the other. This law is aided in its operation by 
the law of revulsion, with a view to the preser- 
vation of a stable equilibrium in revolution. 
Under the combined action of these laws, 
the gradual increase in the force of the polar 
attraction produces a gradual! elongation of the 
polar axis—an equally gradual contraction of 
the equatorial diameter. The great fissure of 
the Atlantic is one of the media through which 
these relations are rendered possible—the con- 
traction of the equatorial diameter being ac- 
companied by a slow approximation of its 
yee shores, during, an 
of, which a gradual subsidence of the ocean 
bottom occurs ; this subsidence drawing down 
the coast of Greenland with it. 

That terrestrial revulsion exists, is shown in 
such sudden fissures of the earth’s surface as 
from time to time take place, with elevation of 
one side ; for in the instances that have 
lately occurred, or of which recent traces are 
found, in either hemisphere, the degree of ele- 
vation of the land is one of progressive increase 
towards the poles, as though the shock or 
earthquake, fissure and elevation (with or with- 
out subsidence of the opposite side) were the 
consequence of a sudden yielding in the crust 
of the earth—a fracture and recoil from over- 
tension—the direction of the progressive increase 
in elevation showing the direction towards which 
the tensile force operated. 

Three things are accounted for under this 
view : 1. The progressive elevation of the land, 


with a maximum tendency towards the pole, in 
the southern hemisphere ; which otherwise 
was an exceptional phenomenon. 2. The 


tendency of the seismic or volcanic bands 
to follow lines parallel to, and not very dis- 
tant from, the coast lines; since it is pre- 
cisely here that the habitual tension would be 
greatest—the power of resisting proportionately 
weakened. 3. The dependence of certain classes 
of earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, upon 
slow variations of a constant cause, acting from 
without, cumulative in its character, — and, 
from time to time, at irregular intervals, thougli 
with a degree of periodicity, suddenly at 
those points where the resistance is most feeble, 
to a limited extent overcoming the mechanical 
inertia which has hitherto restrained it. 

The evidences of oceanic revulsion are sin- 
gularly clear. .They are feund—l. In the 
slow subsidence of the islands of the Pacific, 
now in progress. 2. In the greater elevation 
of the water on the Pacific than en the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus of Panama—a phenomenon 
which inverts the relations that ought to exist, 
since the equatorial currents in both oceans set 
to the west, but is accounted for by the greater 
expanse of the Pacific, requiring a proportion- 
ate increase in volume, in order to preserve 
the equilibrium of the earth as a spheroid of 
rotation. 3. In the greater density of the water 
in the southern hemisphere, due to a stronger 
impregnation with salts in solution, in which 
another physical effort is seen to counterpoise 
the preponderating density of the northern 
hemisphere, as a mass. 4. In the diminished 
barometric pressure in the southern hemisphere, 
which shows that the general oceanic surface 
elevation, or water line, is higher in that hemi- 
= coal in the a 5. In the increase 
of the ac upon the geo hically-computed, 
nautical distances in tho feng M of the 
southern hemisphere, as determined by the logs 
of navigators ; which shows that the’southern 
oceanic surface is greater than geometers affirm, 
and, considered as a measure dl “whem, proves 
that the south oceanic volume is than 
received theories would make it. 6. In the 
visibility of the polar star some 23° south of the 
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equator—a fact only to be accounted for by the 
increase in oceanic volume now claimed. _ 

It isi ible for me to do more than give a 
caagurenl ‘aiticn of these several classes of 
evidence, each of which deserves to be dwelt 
upon at considerable length, since I have already 
taken up so much of the valuable space of THE 
Reaver; but this is sufficient to show how 
strong are the claims of the hypothesis I have 
su to further examination by those more 
competent than myself to test the value of evi- 
dence—more able than I am to carry out the 
several investigations upon which the details of 
proof rest—and in their hands I now leave it. 

I will only add that, while on the one hand 
the cycle of precession, as the index of the period 
of the secular revulsive polar tide, becomes 
under this theory the measure of the geological 
epochs, on the other that variation in the degree 
oi terrestrial stratification determined by those 
epochs, and not dependent on local modifying 
causes, as well as the progressive alteration in 
the character of the sedimentary strata, and of 
the fossil organic remains embedded in them, 
are consequences of the eccentricity of the orbit 
of the centric sun, through which, during the 
successive revolutions of the central sun, the 
entire system is carried, first, along an expand- 
ing, looped, spiral path, from the celestial polar 
centre, and then, as at present, on a similar, 
but now contracting, path, towards it again— 
the volume of the tide, or degree of oscillation in 
level with alternate submergence and re-eleva- 
tion, diminishing during recession, to increase 
again during re-approximation. These secular 
variations, though slow in their operation when 
considered in their relations to time, necessarily 
embody vast alternations in transition through 
space, during which the whole of the cosmical 
and especially of the climatic relations of the 
earth must undergo a complete change—its 
aspect, condition, and power of sustaining life 
pass through a series of consecutive phases. _ 

Viewed in this way, the revolution of precession 
is the great astronomical measure of the geologi- 
eal changes of the earth, and therefore possibly 
the unit of the so-called ‘‘days” of creation of 
the Mosaic and other ancient cosmogonies ; while 
in the various combinations resulting from the 
subordinate revolutions of the several systemic 
members, the elements present themselves for 
tracing the connexion of the meteorological and 
other periodic phenomena with which science is 
familiar, and to the discovery of the causes of 
which it is now devoting its energies. 

Henry Pratt. 

Hampton Park, Hereford, Feb. 27, 1866. 
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REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 





RoyaL.—Feb. 22.—J. P. Gassiot, V-P., in 
the chair, The following papers were read : 
** Account of Experiments on the Flexural and 
Torsional Rigidity of a Glass Rod, leading to 
the Determination of the Rigidity of Glass,” by 
Mr. J. D. Everett. ‘‘ Note onthe Relative In- 
tensities of Direct Sunlight, and Diffuse Day- 
light, at different Altitudes of the Sun,” by 
Prof. H. E. Roscoe and Mr. J. Baxendell. 





ZOOLOGICAL,—Feb, 27.—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a male Chilian deer 
(Cervus pudu), presented tothe menagerie by 
Mr. Charles Bath. 

Dr. Gray exhibited a series of glass models of 
Actinie, made in Dresden, presented to the 
British Museum, by the Rev. Robert Hudson. 

Some notes by Dr. C. A. Caufield on the 
habits of the American prong-buck ( Antilocapra 
americana ), which had been addressed in a letter 
to Professor Baird, from Monterey County, 
California, in September, 1858, were read. Dr. 
Caufield’s notes tended to show that this animal 
sheds its horns periodically, and thus confirmed 
Mr. Bartlett's observations, made upon this 
animal from the example living in the Society’s 
Gardens. 

Dr. J. E. Gray communicated a general re- 
vision of the genera of phyllostomine or leaf- 
nosed bats, in continuation of former papers 
upon the arrangement of the chiroptera. 

Mr. A. G. Butler read a note on the species 
of lepidopterous insects belonging to the genus 
Brahmea of Waiker. 

Dr. W. Baird communicated descriptions of 
two new ies of phyllopodous crustaceans 
from ere a tish Museum. 

Mr. P. a paper upon the 
genera and species of re ete to 
the New World. Mr. Sclater di the family 


caprimulgidz into three sub-families—1. Capri- 
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mulgine; 2. Steatornithine ; 3. Podargine— 
and showed that each of these groups 

very distinct characters, which almost 
entitle them = rank as three oearelgi Me 
As regards the American capri i r. 
Sclater was acquainted with about forty well- 
distinguished species of this group belonging to 
the New World, amongst which was one from 
New Grenada, considered to be new, and pro- 
posed to be called Stenopsis rujficervix. 





ErHNoLoGIcAL.—Feb, 27.—Mr. J. Crawford, 


| F.R.S., President, in the chair. 


The follo rs were read :— 
1. **On the 5 we of the Somali Race which 


Inhabits the North-Eastern Portion of Africa,” 
by Colonel Rigby. These people were said to 
be distinct from any other race on that conti- 
nent; their various tribes differ very much in 
colour, some being much lighter than others, 
but all speak the same language; and there is 
but slight difference in manners and customs. 
The Somali language has not the slightest resem- 
blance to either the Arabic, Amharic, Galla, or 
Sowali languages, and notwithstanding from the 
intercourse with the Arabs many Arabic words 
have been added to it, its construction has not 
been influenced by these. If the Somalis are 
descended from the Abyssinian invaders of Arabia 
Felix, who were driven ottt by an army sent by 
Khusru Anushirwan, King of Persia, it is re- 
markable that that they have not preserved any 
knowledge of a written character. The author 
considered them an original unmixed African 
race. 

2. “On the Origin ond Progress of Written 
Language,” by the President. The author 
reviewed in outline the origin of pictorial and 
phonetic alphabets in various parts of the world, 
conceiving for langu as he is known to do for 
ethnic races, many and numerous distinct centres. 
languages he asserted that the 


_ invention of languages which took place at many 
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different points among many of the precocious 
races of Asia never took place among og Mes 
the races of Europe. The Greeks, from their 
genius, and perhaps also from being phi- 
cally so near to and at some points even in actual 
contact with Asiatics, were the first E 

people to adopt letters from the Istter. The 
Jews as well as the Greeks were asserted to have 
borrowed their letters from the Phoenicians, but. 
at a much earlier time. 

The speakers in the discussions ‘were Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Ronay, Mr. Thrupp, Mr. Thos. 
Mg ye, Mr. Robins, Mr. Blake, Mr. Hvans, 
Mr. Mackie, Colonel Rigby, and the President. 


t 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL, — Ordi Meeting, 
March 6.—T. Bendyshe, Esq., V.-F., in the 
chair. 2 

The following new members were elected : 
Francis Campbell, Esq., M.D. ; Jacob tein, 
Esq.; Alexander Colvin Fraser, Esq. ; Henry 
Webster, Esq. ; Major H. C. Grove Morris, 

_ ~4.. 

Local Secretaries: J. Hillier Blount, sp 
M.D., Assam; Henry Sewell, Esq., Real del 
Monte, Mexico. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Mr. A. Higgins, Hon. For. Sec. A.8.L., 
‘*On the Orthographic Delineation of the Skull.” 
The author of the paper exhibited and described 
the apparatus which Dr. Lucae, of Frankfort, 
had invented, by which the skull was 
under a glass plate affixed to a frame, and a 
mechanical diopter was so adjusted as to guide 
the artist’s pencil in drawing the outline of the 
skull. He exhibited many beautiful craniosco- 
pical atlases which had been constructed in Ger- 
many on this plan of delineation, and defended 
the orthographical method inst the - 
ments which had been brought against it by 
Vogt and others. The best astronomical draw- 
ings were constructed on this principle, which 
he trusted would receive in England ‘the same 
approbation which German anatomists had given 
to it. 

2. Mr. Mn H. Wesle we ty > > wn 
Ieono y of the = , e 
criticized. in detail the orthographic system of 
drawing, and pointed out that it produced a 
depiction wholly unlike the object as we see it. 
ppt te was very unlike a skull 
itself ; a for practical eR ee, 

to have a correct perspective ing, taken 
by the aid of ‘the camera Iucida ‘by an artist 
_ end acquainted with anatomy. 

e pointed out that p ic representa- 

tions were often ‘as the cracks and 


other defects im the skull often’ more 
prominent in the piostogenghs then Geeanainanmen 








” 


' 


: 
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characters, which alone the cranioscopist wished 
to record. 


3. Mr. C. Carter Blake, ‘‘On Certain Sup- 
Simious Skulls, Ancient and Modern, wit 

reference to a Skull from Louth, in Ireland.” 

— in Tue READER, October 7th, 1865.— 

ol vi., p. 408. ] 

4. Dr. Paul Broca, Sécrétaire Général 4 la 
Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, ‘‘ On a New 
Goniometer, for the feasurement of the Facial 

iangle.” Theauthor presented an instrument 
which he had had made to measure, on the living 
subject as well as on the skull, the facial angle 
and the facial triangle. This goniometer is 
nothing else than Professor Busk’s craniometer, 
to which was added a goniometric apparatus, 
composed of a quadrant, of an ascending rod, 
and of a transverse exploring rod. His gonio- 
meter was not a more exact one than some of 
those which are already known ; but it had the 
advantage of being more simple, more easy to 
manage and to carry, and, in fact, less costly. 
‘We see how the notions furnished by the facial 
triangle are superior in importance and exacti- 
tude to those which are furnished by the 
mere facial angle. We thus comprehend how 
it is that Cuvier and Etienne Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, to attain this, did not refuse to employ 
the most complicated constructions. But these 
complications, which did not daunt them, have 
rendered their successors timid ; and though no 
person has failed to recognize the great utility of 
the facial triangle, it has been allowed to fall 
into desuetude, some persons, declining to take so 
much trouble, and some, because they were not 
familiar with geometrical constructions, and 
therefore feared to commit error. To apply the 
facial triangle to use, it was lavordinete neces- 
moe | to simplify it, and to render it more easily 
understood. Dr. Broca did this three years 
ago, wit! the ai of his craniograph. Cranio- 
graphical drawings, giving the exact proportions 
of all the poimtj of the skull, permit all the 
angles an all fthe triangles imaginable to be 
measure ; but the “gee oe is not applicable 
on the living subject ; and he thought that the 
gonicmeter, which he now exhibited was the first 
instrument which permits the elements of the 
facial triangle to be measured on the living 
subject. | . 

Royal GrocrRaPuicaL.—Feb. 26.—Sir R. I. 
Murchisyn, Bart., President, in the chair. 

The peper read was ‘‘ An Exploration of the 
Ya a Tributary of the Amazons,” by 

r. W.Chandless. For about a century past, it 
hhas bee. considered certain that a large river 
which fows eastward through the rich southern 
pay of Peru east of the Andes was the 

-witer of the Purfis; and as native 

im traders from the Amazons had ascended 

‘he river for a long distance and found no ob- 
ecions to navigation, it was concluded that 
this stream must supply an easy means of com- 





wunication between the eastern parts of Peru 
and the Atlantic. Mr. Chandless hired an open 


boat and a crew of Bolivian Indians at the 
town of Manaos, on the Rio Negro, and 
commenced his ascent of the Purfis on the 
12th of June, 1864. He succeeded in reachin 
nearly to the sources of the main stream, an 
returned tothe Amazons in February, 1865. The 
length of the river he found to be 1,866 miles. 
The South Peruvian River (Madre de Dios) is 
not, as has been hoped, the head-water of the 
Purds, the river ending two degrees further 
north in the same central wilderness through 
which it flows throughout its whole course. The 
small tribes of Indians living near the sources 
had never been in communication even with the 
semi-civilized tribes lower down, and still used 
their primitive stone hatchets. 

Mr. Bates considered that the fact of the Purfis 
not reaching the populated pest of Peru would 
prevent the Purfis being a channel of communi- 
cation between the eastern parts of Peru and 
the Atlantic. 

Baron de Mauda said that, asa Brazilian, he 
might announce to the meeting that the Amazons 
wouldsoon be thrown open to all nations. In 1864, 
before he left for Europe, he voted, in his place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, for Cemting open 
the navigation of the river. Unfortunately, the 
bill went up to the Senate too late in the session 
to be nos and the war with Paraguay (a war 
made on account of frontiers) had since inter- 

promot but he fully hoped that the bill would 


year. ' 
. mentioned the recent dis- 
very of a depression in the Andes of Ecuador, 
w ‘was soon to be made available as a means 
“yy hg arg 
3 tic, vid the 
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At the close of the meeting Mr. Naish, of 
Brighton, exhibited and —— an ingenious 
apparatus, called a new Tellurion, which, when 
in movement, showed all the various movements 
of the earth in relation to the sun and sidereal 
heavens. 





ARCHAZOLOSICAL InstrtuTE.—March 2.—The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., President, in the chair. 

His Lordship announced that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales had consented to be 
Honorary President of the Archeological Con- 
gress, to be held in London on the 10th of July 
next.—Mr. W. de G. Birch exhibited gutta- 
percha impressions, taken by Mr. Ready, of three 
seals of remarkable historical interest—an Irish 
Exchequer seal, used by Henry VI., appended to 
a Harleian charter, dated 27th September, 21 
Hen. VI. [1442]; another which he was inclined 
to think is that of Gilbert de Sempringham, 
founder of the Sempringham Order of eaten, 
and to be referred to the early part of the 
twelfth century ; and the first great seal used by 
Charles I. The last is postive. f by a parchment 
label to a grant of special livery, dated De- 
cember 5, A.D. 1626. 

Mr. Walter H. Tregelles read some notes on 
** Cesar’s Camp,” Wimbledon, supplementary 
to a paper read by him at a meeting of this 
institute on the 2nd February, 1865. After 
glancing at the interesting character of the work, 
and its probably British origin, he observed that 
all traces of the hut-circles and of the cruciform 
mound, which some writers had described as 
being once visible at Wimbledon, had now 
vanished ; the only relic ever found on the site 
being a cheese-shaped sling-stone, of baked clay. 
The subject of cruciform tumuli was then 
adverted to, and a list of five or six known 
examples was given, with illustrations. Mr. 
Tregelles exhibited a large scale survey of the 
camp, accompanied by numerous sections. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., described a very 
curious mosaic pavement, found by him at the 
Roman Station of Caerleon on Usk, at the 
beginning of the present year. The mosaic, 
which represents the famous labyrinth of Crete, 
is well preserved, and is of much interest. 

Mr. J. Jope Rogers gave an account of a mural 

ve belonging to the family of Carminow of 

arminow, in Mawgan Church, near Helston, 

Cornwall. The grave, forming part of the south 
wall of the transept, was discovered in June 
last year. It was covered by a stone coffin, built 
into the wall, having its Sane line level with 
the floor, with no external evidence of its ex- 
istence. It contained a perfect skeleton laid out 
as if in burial, but without any remains of a 
coffin except a few small fragments of metal. 
The stone coffin, of the form in use until the 
thirteenth century, was filled with rubbish, 
which contained three skulls, some small frag- 
ments of alabaster, the head of a hammer, and 

rt of a rake with the remains of its wooden 

andle. Adjoining the grave, in a low arched 

recess, were two effigies—one of a knight, the 
other of a female. 

The Rev. Charles Lowndes exhibited a case of 
Anglo-Saxon remains, consisting of umbos of 
shields, spear-heads, knives, &c., exhumed from 
a field in the possession of the late Dr. Lee, of 
Hartwell, Bucks. 

The Rector of Whaddon contributed drawings 
of mural paintings disclosed in Whaddon 
Church, Stony Stratford. Canon Rock attri- 
buted the paintings to the latter part of the reign 
of Edward IIT. 
the objects exhibited was a Book of 
Hours, French, of the fifteenth century, contain- 
ing pedigree in MS. of the = owner. The 
volume, which has some irably executed 
illuminations, was brought by the Hon. Wilbra- 
ham Egerton, M.P. Mr. Henry Shaw exhibited 
a fine painting by Anthony Kress, of Nuremberg, 
sixteenth century, in the original case. Dr. 
Kendrick, of gpa. sage sent a collection of 
casts of imperial golden bullas, and a gutta- 
percha impression of the — on a leaden 
salt pan dug up at Northwich. Mr. C. Faulkner 
produced a rubbing of a Saxon head from the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert in the Manuscript Room, 
Durham. 


Amon 





ANTIQUARIES.—March 1.—Mr. Wykeham 


Martin, M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. J. More Molyneux exhibited, and the 
secretary read a letter, hitherto unedited, written 
by Sir George More, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
at the ang ap " James I,, on the ie 
December, 1615, and containing a message whic 
Sir was to deliver to his prisoner, the 


Earl of erset.—Mr. Spedding read a long 


paper defending the King from complicity in 
260 
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the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury: the charge 
was made for the first time long after. The terms 
upon which the King stood with Somerset were 
shown in a letter ad to him by the King 
in January 1614-5, six months before the death 
of Overbury, and published in the Halliwell col- 
lections. It was a long and laboured remon- 
strance, showing that Somerset had become pre- 
suming, imperious, and exacting. The conduct 
of James was natural, consistent, and intelligible 
from first to last. As soon as he heard of the 
crime, and that Somerset was open to suspicion, 
he placed the case in the hands of Coke, the last 
man to have entrusted with this matter, if he him- 
self were implicated. Coke was permitted to talk 
from the Bench of a Popish conspiracy, which 
only existed in his own imagination. The letter 
exhibited that evening was inconsistent with 
anything but innocence on the part of King 
James. The prisoner had complained of being 
sent to the Tower ; James showed him in reply 
that as the charge against him was one of 
murder, no rank could exempt him from confine- 
ment there. If he were innocent, he was no 
worse off than others of high rank who had been 
confined there on unfounded charges ; if he were 
guilty, the King implored him to confess his 
guilt, and he would not be slow to extend him 
mercy. In this offer, Mr. Spedding contended 
the King had a pure motive and a good object. 
In the case of the countess, who was undoubtedly 
guilty, and confessed, he fulfilled his promise, 
and remitted his sentence. So he didalso in the 
case of the earl—not because he had confessed, 
but because the evidence against him was in the 
King’s opinion too weak to warrant the verdict 
of guilty. It is true that Somerset, shortly 
before his trial, had thrown out hints of matters 
affecting King James in connexion with the 
murder which he would disclose if brought to 
trial, and that these threats had seriously affected 
King James, as they would probably affect any- 
one against whom such charges were made ; but 
they did not cause him to alter his course. He 
confronted the danger, though no doubt he 
dreaded it ; and in Mr. Spedding’s belief, the 
insinuations thrown out by Somerset were 
utterly unfounded. 





CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL.—Feb. 26.—Pro- 
fessor Babington exhibited specimens of Cyperus 
Syriacus from the Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, 
and a specimen of Cyperus Papyra, brought by 
the Rev. H. B. Tristram from the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret, pointing out the peculiarities of the two 
species—the former, the plant cultivated in hot- 
houses in England, grows in Sicily and on the 
Syrian coast; while the latter, the so-called 
Papyrus of Egypt, though rare in that country, 
is common in Nubia, Abyssinia, and on the 
White Nile, where it is found in abundance 6° 
north of the Equator. Bruce had described it as 
—_ in Palestine; and Mr. Tristram had 

ound it at Gennesaret and near Lake Hileh. 

Professor Liveing exhibited an Echinoderm 
from the Coralline Crag, of Aldborough. This 
had been described (from imperfect specimens) 
by Professor E. Forbes under the name of 
Kchinarachnius Woodii. Professor Liveing said 
that the leaf-like form of the ambulacral plates 
about the mouth, and their crenate edges, 
showed that this determination was erroneous ; 
and referred it to the Genus Rhynchopygus 
(D’Orb). 

By Mr. Harry Seeley: ‘‘On a New Theory of 
the Skull and of the Skeleton ; with a Catalogue 
of the Fossil Remains of Vertebrate Animals 
contained in the Woodwardian Museum.” The 
object of this paper was to prove that pressure 
and tension were the stimulants of growth in 
bone. This theory was supported by a great 
number of examples tending to show that the 
size and development of a bone depended upon 
the forces to which it was subjected, and that 
the skull could not be considered as merely a 
modification of the vertebre. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, MANCHESTER. 
—Feb. 20.—R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., said that in the 
calcareous nodules found in the upper foot coal, 
he had met with a small stem of fossil wood 
showing structure ina very perfect state. It be- 
longed to the genus Dadoxylon ; but he was of 
opinion that it was a new species. The specimen 
was more complete than any other with which 
he was acquainted. 

paper was read ‘“‘On Air from off the 
Atlantic, and from some London Law Courts,” 
by the President. 

The specimens of air collected by Mr. Fryer 
when on his way to West Indies, and those col- 
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lected in Anti are worth remarking, as the 
first agrees with the figures obtained previously 
when examining air on the sea shore and open 


heaths of Scotland, where the highest average 
was obtained, and the second with the 
numbers obtained in more inhabited but not 
closely inhabited places. 

Those from a law court are interesting ; they 
are the most deficient in oxygen of or 
found during the day in inhabi Baw 
above ground. The first is almost exactly the 
same as the average found in the currents of 

eries in metalliferous mines ; that from the 
antern is nearly the same as the specimens found 
close to the shafts of the same mines, meaning 
of course the average of many specimens. No 
mills or workshops are so deficient in air. Mere 
change of air will not purify a room like this— 
a current must pass through it for a long time 
until complete oxidation takes p lace. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

Loxpox anp Mippiesex Arcu#ovoercat, 8.—“On the Origin 
and History of the Figures of Giants in the Guildhall, 
London,” Mr. Black. 

Britisn Arcurrects, 8. 

Geoorapuicat, 8.30.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison in_the chair. 
“On the Recent Volcanic Eruptions in the Harbour of 
Santorini;” “On the English Captives in Somali Land, 
Colonel Rigby; ‘Twelve Months at the Confluence of the 
Niger and 'I'shadda,” Mr. T. Valentine Robins. 


TUESDAY. 
Rovat Instirvtion, 3.—* On the Non-Metallic Elements,” Pro- 
fessor Frankland, F.R.S. 
Syro-Eeyrtiay, 7.30.—*‘ An Analysis of the Chronological Lists 
of Manetho,” Mr. James Wigram. 
> 8.—Discussion on “The Hydraulic Lift Graving 


Erunoiocicat, 8.—‘*On the True Assignation of the Bronze 
Weapons, &c.,” Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Frederick Lub- 
bock; “On the Adaptation of Races of Man,” Rev. F. W. 
Farrar. 

Zooroeicar, 8.30.—* On Microrhynchus laniger,” Mr. St. George 
Mivart ; “On the Minor Characters of Species of Mammals,” 
Mr. Andrew Murray; with other papers. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Microscoricat, 8.—Papers will be read by Dr. Maddox, Mr. 
Luffen West, Dr. Greville, and others. 
Society or Arts, 8.—‘*‘On Visible Speech, or a Universal and 
Self-interpreting Physiological Alphabet,” Mr. A. M. Bell. 


THURSDAY. 
Rovat Insrirvtrox, 3.—*On the Non-Metallic Elements,” 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S. 
Sratisticat, 4,—Anniversary. 
Numismatic, 7. 
Lusyneay, 8. 
Cuemicat, 8.—Adjourned Meeting. 
Rorat, 8.30, 
Antiqvarigs, 8.30. 
FRIDAY. 
Royrat Iwstrrrutrox, 8.—‘*On the Evidence of the Existence of 
an Ethereal Medium Pervading Space,” Mr. Balfour Stewart. 
PurowoeicatL, 8. 
SATURDAY. 
Rorat Institution, 3.—‘*On Structural and Systematic 
Botany,” Rev. G. Henslow. 





A. DISTINGUISHED young English nobleman, 
w.ose name we do not feel at liberty to mention, 
is applying himself just now to the study of art, 
in the schools of Antwerp, with a devotion 
which is rarely seen equalled among those who 
make painting their profession. He lives pri- 
vately as plain M——, makes his pedestrian 
excursions with his fellow students into the 
country, when time permits, and takes his share 
with them in humble fare and hard work. Of 
all the students he is the earliest astir, and his 
drawing practice is sometimes carried far on into 
the night. The schools in Antwerp are second 
to none in Europe ; and all those who have ex- 
perienced the expense, tumult, and temptation 
of the French capital, prefer them immensely to 
those of Paris. 

Iy our notice last week of the work of M. 
Gallait representing the Bishop of Ypres in the 
act of announcing to Counts Egmont and Horn 





the result of their trials, we should have men- | 


tioned that admirable replicas of it, and of the 
companion picture, ‘‘ Vargas taking the Oath on 
his Appointment as President of the Council of 
Blood,” were exhibited in the French and 
Belgian Gallery the season before last. The 
one just purchased by the King of the Belgians 
is, no doubt, a large work executed from the 
finished replica in question. 

Joun PHituip, of Spain, is on the point of 
setting out for Italy, aban he will sojourn for 
the next three months. His contributions to 
the Royal Academy this year will consequently 
be limited. They are three in number—a fine 
full-length portrait of the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, largely and broadly treated ; a portrait 
of cabinet size of a handsome lady seated on a 
sofa; and a very fascinating composition of a 
Spanish priest telling a story of a parabolic kind 


to an old woman and several young girls, all 
circled round the brazier. ‘The expression in the 
various faces of mirth and intense enjoyment is 
rarely ed ; and one can easily see that the 
reverend father is a master in the art of story- 
telling, and that his audience are most gra y 
and hilariously appreciative. The girl on the 
right hand is a glorious specimen of Andalusian 
womanhood, ont the picture altogether one of 
the most complete Mr. Phillip ever painted. 


On Monday evening, Mr. H. O'Neil finished 
his course of four lectures on ‘‘Art” at the 
Royal Academy. His audience, large at first, 
increased with every lecture ; and on Monday 
several Academicians were fain to find seats 
among the students, us the places among their 
compeers were more than occupied. Mr. O'Neil 
throughout the whole course was impressively 
earnest in very word he uttered, and not unfre- 

uently his fervour rose into real eloquence. 

he cheering with which he was again and again 
sa both by students and Academicians, 
rought back to the minds of the older portion 
of his audience, as a distinguished R.A. in- 
formed us, the healthy enthusiasm of former 
times. 

THE recent number of Grimm's Ueber Kiinstler 
und Kunstwerke mentions a hitherto unknown 
painting by Leonardi da Vinci, the portrait of a 
young man, in the highest state of preservation, 
the colouring being remarkable for the trans- 
parency which is the very perfection of Leo- 
nardi da Vinci's manipulation, as noticed by 
Vasari. The painting is in the ion of 
the Commercienrath Alexander Mendelshon, of 
Berlin. 

In all the biographies of Hans Holbein he is 
stated to have died of the plague in London, in 
1554; but we have no record of the plague 
raging in London in that year, nor of the spot 
where Hans Holbein was buried. Tradition, 
according to Strype, has always pointed to the 
Church of St. Catherine Cree as the place of his 
sepulture, which would be at variance with the 
supposition that he had died of the plague. 
In the new volume of the Archologia, Mr. 
Black brings forward a most curious and in- 
| teresting document from the archives of St. 
Paul’s, a copy of the last will and testament of 





‘‘John Holbeine, servaunte to the Kyn 
Majestye,” from which it ap that this John 
Holbeine, if identical with Hans Holbein, was 
already dead in 1543. This John Holbeine 
seems to have died in great poverty. 


Tue funeral of the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes 
took place on Wednesday, at the Brompton 
Cemetery, and was prrase by most of the officers 
of the department which may be said to have 
fostered, dovdened, and employed his talents. 
He was one of the first ornamentists of 
the day, and in modelling terra cotta was unsur- 
passed. The arcadesof the Horticultural Gardens 
are by his hand ; and the ornament of the new 
residences, and of the facade of the theatre of the 
Kensington Museum, will bear comparison with 
any modern, and most ancient work. We will 
reserve our remarks on the peculiar excellencies 
and defects of these buildings till they are open 
to the public. Mr. Sykes was educated at the 
Sheffield School of Art; but his style must be 
traced rather to the influence of Mr. Stevens, 
| who at that time was employed in the town, than 
to any excellence in the sytem of our Schools of 
Design, which have at present produced but a 

rcrop of the art they were specially estab- 
ished to develop. 








PERI,” AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 
EW things could have shown more clearly 
the progress which Schumann’s music 
has made in the regard of English people, 
than the manner in which his cantata was 
| received on Monday evening by the ‘ Phil- 
| harmonic Society.”” A few years ago, even the 
| advocacy of Madame Goldschmid failed to 
| make the work acceptable. The performance 
| of the other night was heartily enjoyed by 
at least a considerable minority, and tolerated 
without overt signs of weariness by the rest 
of the audience. When such a change can 
make itself felt in what is thought to be the 
head-quarters of conservatism, the fact con- 
firms irresistibly the inference which ail other 


| SCHUMANN’S “ PARADISE AND THE 
| 
| 
| 














observation has made clear enongh. There 
is now no doubt that our English prejudice 
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against Schumann's music is wearing out. 
It was not altogether an unreasonable 
prejudice, for genius is always a rare 
thing, and there is, therefore, always a 
moral (or arithmetical) presumption against 
a new man being a genius; but it had 
lo been without excuse. The sim- 
ple fact that all Germany thought this 
man’s music worth hearing, ought to have 
dispelled our first suspicions—ought, at least, 
to ave guaranteed him a fair hearing. But 
it is satisfactory to find that at his 
music is now being allowed to tell its own 
tale. We are listening to it with o ears 
and open minds ; and whatever place is finally 
given to Schumann in the ranks of the great 
composers, it will at least not be denied that 
he was a great composer. The change of 
opinion is worth noticing ; not only for the 
interest of the particular question, but as 
giving a useful lesson as to the proper 
functions of criticism. Such favour as Schu- 
mann’s music has won among us, has been 
won in the teeth of the principal exponents 
of the public taste. This may be said here 
without offence, for Tor Reaper, during its 
short existence, has scarcely meddled with the 
controversy (except to put in an occasional 
word of protest against the unfairness of pre- 
judging the whole case), and has found it 
impossible to go along with the ardent 
enthusiasm of the more devoted ‘*Schu- 
mannites.” It is not with malicious 
intent that we dwell upon the fact that 
criticism, in the matter of Robert Schu- 
mann, has been proved to be wholly in the 
wrong. It is, if anything, rather humiliat- 
ing to find that the judgment, scholarship, 
and technical accomplishment, which have 
done so much to educate the public taste, 
have yet got such a tremendous capacity for 
going astray, and leading others astray. 

ut the fact has, at least, one satisfactory 
aspect. It proves that in art, as in politics, 
there is such a thing as a living public 
opinion,—that, however clever and learned 
and honest the critics may be, the world, 
nevertheless, insists upon the privilege of 
occasionally thinking for itself, and tossing 
the judgment of its instructors to the wind. 
It has taken the liberty of doing this twice 
within the last few years in this matter of 
music, in a very signal manner. Some 
fifteen years ago the music of M. Gounod 
first made itself heard in England.* Oriti- 
cism damned it utterly. A few years later 
it tried another appearance, and was damned 
again. + But the other day it made another 
appeal (‘* Faust”), upon which the publie 
took the liberty of judging for itself, and 
decided that the music was very delightful, 
and that criticism might go to the ——; the 
end of the matter being, that criticism has 
pe iy it best to agree, though a little 
sulkily, with the public. This was a sharp 
lesson, but it is being repeated, so far as we 
can see, though not so sharply, in re Schu- 
mann. The thick-and-thin believers in him 
are, as yet, not many—though they include, 
which is a significant fact, nearly every one 
who has any intimate knowledge of his 
music. But a large number of listeners 
have found out that, after allowing for 
much that is crude, hard, and dry, much 
that seems to some uncouth and even coarse, 
his work has, nevertheless, the essence of 
great music in it ; that it is always noble in 
conception, generally grand in form, and 
splendid in colour ; that it is strong, tender, 
and passionate, and eloquent sometimes 
with the purest melody. Feeling this, 
they are inclined to count him among 
the great composers, to reckon him as kin at 
least to the inspired ones that have gone 
before. But even those who think this, can 
scarcely be said to have made up their minds 
on the matter. They enjoy Schuwann, but 
they would like to hear more of him before 
they say that they “ believe in him” or not. 
And the wisest thing, as it seems to vs, for 
criticism to do under the circumstances, is to 
stand aside for awhile and let the matter be 





* “Sapho,” at the Royal Italian Opera, 1851. 


+ The ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” produced at St. ‘ 
Hall by Mr. Hullah. mee i acein 
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‘udged before a larger tribunal. Criticism at 
on ge only eer laws, not make them ; 
it can try causes by ascertained ake 
but it has no business to lay down principles 
to meet new cases. If there is anything new 
in this music of Schumann’s, the goodness or 
the badness of it cannot be decided by 
canons based upon what is old. Whatever 
then may be said, thought, or preached about 
it, at least, say we, det it be played. The 
business of music, after all, is not to fur- 
nish matter for wsthetical talk, but to give 
enjoyment to men and women; and 
umann'’s is at least enjoyable enough 

to repay the trouble of performance. Such 
ormance will help the new faith, we 
one better without preaching than with it. 
We doubt if, for instance, the last per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Manfred” overture at the 
Crystal Palace was made more convincing by 
the passionate appeal with which Mr. Manns 
accompanied it in the programme. Such an 
seemed to suggest a doubt as to the 

real power of the music, and we must confess 
that neither the performance nor the com- 
mentary altered theimpression left by previous 
hearings of that overture—the impression of 
itsunredeemed gloom. There is a placé in 
music for gloom and terror, but a picture 
which is all gloom and terror, without a 
of brightness in it, cannot be rendered 

in music. Beautiful sounds cannot represent 
the ghastly terrors of ‘‘ Manfred ;” and it is 
this impossibility, we fancy, which is at the 
root of the difficulty which made the com- 


necessary. 

On all accounts, therefore, we have to thank 
the Philharmonic Society and Professor Ben- 
nett for their spirited performance of ‘‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri.” e execution was very 
uneven ; the band being, as usual, far too 
loud for the room, and the chorus, thongh 
good in quality, being far from perfect in 
their parts. But the solo singing was all 
that could be wished. Madame Parepa was 
the Peri, and-was admirably supported by 
‘Miss Robertine Henderson, as _ second 

» . The contralto music was taken 
by Miss Wmily Pitt, the tenor by Mr. Cum- 
and Mr. Whiffin, and the bass b 
‘Mr. Thomas. Of the three parts into whic 
work: is divided (representing the succes- 
sive attempts of the Peri to gain admission 
‘to Paratlise), the first. made the least impres- 
ion, being decidedly the weakest. The 
latter part of it is made up of the scene of 
the battle-field and the hero’s death, which 
‘is treated with more violence than power, and 
winds up with a singularly heavy and 
i ive fugue. The second part.depicts the 
‘scene between the maiden and her lover. In 
this occurs a delightful quartett, ‘‘ There is 


in'tears a magic might,” which the audience 
-of Monday insisted on hearing again, and 
the close of the act,.where the Peri chants a 


sort of death song over the expiring lovers, 
‘the strain of which is echoed by the chorus, 
is one of the "hg cen? ensembles that = be 
‘imagined. e third .part opens with a 
‘¢horus of Houris, leading to the second 
repulse of the Peri from the gates of 
Paradise. Here is her grand air, a passion- 
vate lament at her rejection. she 
descends agein to earth, there.is heard a de- 
licious-chorus of . her sister Peris, sympathiz- 
‘ing witb her'as they best may. Then comes 
the scene of the Child and the Penitent in 
the desert. The shedding of the tear, which 
plays such an important part in the fable, 
ree rise to a mostexquisite quartett and 
chorus, ‘‘ Blest tears of soul-felt penitence,” 
which is one of the gems of the work; and 
‘the final scene of ‘the Peri’s triumphant 
entry into heaven is superbly jubilant. It 
annot be said that the dramatic interest of 
‘the piece is strong. Phere is only one 
character om Peri) which retains its indi- 
wviduality throughout ; but the legend adapts 
‘itself excellently to the semi-dramatic cantata 
‘form, and the interest of both action and 


as they proceed. We cer-' 


‘music increases 
“tainly -should like to hear it sung by a 


trained chorus ; the effect of some 


" “was on this occasion 
bly marred by an uncertainty of pitch 


5 








and time indicating insufficient rehearsal. 
But this isa drawback which is, unhappily, 
incident to many of our London perform- 
ances. On the whole, the production of a 


‘little known but great work, has been a 


creditable beginning to the new season of 
the most patriarchal of our musical societies. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





**THE Miller Quartett,” a party of four fiddling 
brothers, sons of a father who was himself one 
of a like fraternal set, are making some stir in 
Paris by their admirable playing. [If all that is 
said of them be true, they should be heard in 
London. 

Mr. SAnTiey has returned from Milan, and 
was to have sung last night at the performance 
of the ‘‘ Creation,” by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 

Tue Sanctus from the famous ‘‘ Missa Pape 
Marcelli,” by Palestrina, was certainly the most 
interesting piece sung by Mr. Leslie’s choir at 
their concert last week. Their singing of it 
helped one to understand the state of intoxica- 
tion into which the first appearance of this 
wonderful music threw both church and people 
in the sixteenth century. Another leading point 
in the programme was Wesley’s great motett, 
‘*In Exitu Israel,” which was heartily enjoyed. 
A new anthem, by Mr. Leslie, ‘‘1 will exalt 
Thee,” for soprano, contralto, and chorus, 
pleased chiefly for the sake of the contralto solo, 
a song of the gentle, consolatory kind, which was 
charmingly sung by Miss Whytock. Mr. Leigh 
Wilson was substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and, very unwisely, tried (inter alia) one of the 

eatest songs of the great tenor, ‘‘ Deeper and 

eeper still.” This gentleman scems deter- 
mined to illustrate vocally the fable of Phaeton 
and Apollo's car. 7 

Mr. ArTHUR SULLIVAN’s symphony is down 
for performance at the Crystal Palace to-day. 
Never within our memory have the attendances 
at the Saturday Concerts been so large as of 
late. 7,000 people, we believe, came last Satur- 
day. Perhaps Chang and his tea-party may 
have assisted in this result. The enterprising 
management caters for all tastes. Miss Limmer- 
mann, who was the pianist, played Beethoven’s 
C Minor Concerto in her usual clear, temperate, 
and finished style, but marred the result of her 
admirable playing by a most unconscionably long 
and overdone prs date of her own composition. 

MADAME PAREPA, it will be observed, has 
returned from her brilliant American towrnée to 
take her accustomed share in the busy work of 
our musical'season. She is singing as brilliantly 
as ever. 

THe announced dates for the opening of the 
opera houses are—‘‘ Her Majesty’s,” on the 7th 
April, and ‘‘Govent Garden,” on the 2nd. 
There is still talk, in spite of the late catastrophe, 
of there being English Opera at Drury Lane in 
the season. 

Tue ‘* Bohemian Girl” of Mr. Balfe is to be 
shortly produced at the Thedtre Lyrique. M. 
Carvalho having already promised ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
and Nicolais ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
This is, indeed, vigorous management. 

Iris confidently asserted, and as confidently 
denied, that Mdlle. Patti has been engaged at a 
fabulous sum (400/. a-night) for the operatic 
season at St. Petersburg. We hope that, re- 
membering the fate of Madame Bosio, the 
popular soprano has resisted the golden bait. 


A PRETTY little operetta by Mr. Fred. Clay, 
the well-known amateur composer and author of 
** Constance,” and many charming songs, is to be 
, very shortly by some amateurs for a 
deserving charity connected with the Guards. 
The operetta is called ‘‘ Out of Sight,” and has 
only on one previous occasion been played in 
public. The amateurs, on the next occasion, will 
consist of the following : Mr. Wade, Colonel De 
Bathe, ‘Mr. Quentin Twiss, Mr. B. C. Stephen- 
son, Mr. C. Fremantle, and Mrs. Weldon. 

The Civil Service Musical Society is announced 
to make its first oe in public on the 21st 
imstant, at the over Square Kooms. The 
band—aunderthedireetion of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
and the choir under the direction of Mr. J. Foster 
—are stated to have arrived at a most creditable 
state of, proficiency. Thesociety’s band numbers 
already from forty to fifty members, and the choir 
u of eighty or ninety. It is understood 
that the singing, on the present occasion, will be 
exclusively such as is adapted for male voices ; 
and as the society includes its members 


some of the best amateurs in London, there seems 
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every chance of the conceré being attractive. 
This will not be the only concert given by the 
society this season. 








THE DRAMA. 
eo have been few subjects of interest 


in the dramatic world to discuss lately, 
and this may account for the little burst. of 
anticipatory excitement caused by the men- 
tion of Dr. Westland Marston’s new comedy 
at the Haymarket. Great things are always 
expected of the author of ‘‘ The Patrician’s 
Daughter” and ‘‘ Donna Diana.” Glasgow 
and Liverpool will have the benefit of the 
first blush of the ‘‘ Favourite of Fortune.” 
Mr. Sothern likes dress rehearsals in the 
provinces, and so he goes away shortly with 
Miss Kate Saville, who is specially engaged 
to play the heroine, to make himself perfect 
before Easter week, when we are really to 
see the comedy at the Haymarket. 

That is an ugly rumour which comes to us 
across the Atlantic, in which the name of Miss 
Bateman, the grand ‘‘tragedienne” of the 
Adelphi, figures prominently, and not over 
pleasantly. It is said that an humble 
American author sent in his claim for pay- 
ment on account of an adaptation of ** Leah,” 
aclaim long overdue. Miss Bateman pleaded 
minority, and, of course, the author went to 
the wall. 

The new comedy in rehearsal at the 
Olympic is by Mr. Leicester Buckingham. 

The new comedy for the little Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, by Mr. J. W. Robertson, the 
author of ‘‘ Society,” is spoken of very highly 
by those who have hada glimpse of it. By- 
the-bye, the Princess of Wales has been 
to see ** Society ” and ‘‘ Little Don Giovanni,” 
and the Prince has patronized the charming 
little house twice in the course of a fortnight. 

When are we to have “ La Belle Helene ” 
at the Adelphi? It has been underlined 
ever since Christmas, and the announcement 
is getting almost as stale as that celebrated 
one a few years ago at the Lyceum, when we 
were told that ‘* Mr. Phelps and Mr. Walter 
Montgomery have been engaged, and will 
shortly appear.” It is needless to say that 
they didn’t. Perhaps the Adelphi burlesque 
is also a myth. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Mr. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY re-appears at the 
Egyptian Hall next Monday in a new entertain- 
ment, entitled *‘Mrs. Brown at. Home and 
Abroad.”” A new panorama has been painted 
by Mr. C. James, which is excessively beautiful. 


SHAKESPEARE at the St. James’s Theatre ! 
Yes ; we believe it is quite true that the revival 
of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer”’ is to 
be followed by Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing.” Miss Herbert will of course play 
Beatrice, and Mr, Walter Lacy Benedict. Hero 
will be impersonated by Miss Eleanor Bufton, 
and Claudio by Mr. Clayton, the young actor 
who made such a successful débdt the other 
evening, and of whom everyone seems to be 
talking. Talking of this theatre and the 
‘‘legitimate drama” revivals, reminds us that 
there has been a slight change in the cast of 
Goldsmith’s comedy this werk. ‘Miss Bufton, 
owing to a sad domestic affliction, has had to 
resign the character of Miss Neville for a short. 


time. Her Po has been very adequately filled 
by little Miss Rachel Sanger, the pretty 


laddin of the ill-fated’ Covent Garden panto- 
mime. Those who remember to have seen this 
young lady make her first a ce before a 
London audience—it was but a few months ago 
—away in the wilds of Highbury, will be glad 
to think that their predictions are likely to be 
verified. Miss Sanger gave great promise then, 
and she has improved vastly since. Poor Mr. 
Henry Corri, of lish ra renown, has been 
sadly ill. His profetie brethren and sisters, 
with their usual nobility, have come forward to 
help him. ‘There will be a benefit performance 
at Covent Garden, consisting of a concert, a oe 
— ever-popular ‘‘ Ticket-of-leave Man,” an 
a farce. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





DION and the SIBYIS: a Novel. By Miles Gerald Keon, 


Col. Sec. Bermuda. 


JENNY BELL: a Novel. 


2 Vols., post 8vo. 


By the Author of “ Never 


Forgotten,” and ‘‘Bella Donna.” 3 Vols. 


‘* Jenny, the prominent figure, is an alert, dexterous, i 
centre of light and animation to all that lives and moves around her. 


plucky little mistress of fence, and the 
—Saturday Review. 


MAJOR PETER. By the Author of “Lord Lynn's 


: Wife,” and ‘‘ Lady Flavia.” 3 Vols., post 8vo. 


ca" pines aioe 


Also, in a few days, 


THE HIDDEN SIN. 38 Vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


The Art-J ournal. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE MARCH 
NUMBER. 


ly 1. W. E. FROST, R.A.—CHASTITY. By T. Garver. 

ai 2. HERING, BRIGHT, AND BAXTER.—THE CAVALIER. 
By J. C. Armyrace. 

3. J. EDWARDS.—RELIGION. By R. A. Artterr. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I. PHILIP G. HAMERTON.—LIBER MEMORIALIS. 
LAKE SURFACES. With 9 Specimens. 
Il. JAMES DAFFORNE.—EUGENE F. DE BLOCK and 
F. A. DE BRUYCKER (Belgian Artists). With 3 
Examples from their Works. 


ill. W. P. BAYLEY.—VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 
ARTISTS. 


IV. 8, C. HALL, F.S.A., AND MRS. HALL.—JOHN 
WILSON. With 7 Engravings. 


Vv. F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A.—WILLIAM HARVEY 
AND THE WOOD-ENGRAVERS OF HIS ERA. 


VI. LEWIS WRIGHT.—SUBSTITUTES FOR WOOD 
ENGRAVING. 


VIl. ON THE USES OF NATIONAL MUSEUMS TO 
LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 
VIll. THE LAND OF THE LOTOS-EATERS. 
IX. A ROUND OF DAYS. With 2 Illustrations. 


X. LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


XI. BRITISH INSTITUTION : EXHIBITION, 


XII. JOHN GIBSON, R.A.: A MEMOTR. 
&c., &e. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 
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The Geological Magazine 


FOR MARCH, 1866, 
Price 1s: 6d., is now ready. 
Ir Conrarns 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
BY 


PROFESSOR PHILLIPS, PROFESSOR OWEN, SEARLES 
Vv. WOOD, Jox., and E. C. H. DAY, 


TOGETHER WITH 
REVIEWS, REPORTS, and PROCEEDINGS, CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, 
&e., &e. 


London : TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





THE LATE DR. WHEWELL. 


The THIRD-NUMBER of 
: Photographic Portraits of Men 


of Eminence 


Contains a’ Portrait and short Memoir of DR. WHEWELL, 
F.R.S., also of PROFESSOR OWEN, D.C.L. F.R.S.; and 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


Price 2s.'6d. post free. 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
Magazine, separately (as Cartes de Visite) for Twelve Postage 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 
Without,’ Bishopsgate Street 








Lately published, in 2 Vols., cr. Svo, price Lis., 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
SABBATH QUESTION. By Ronerr Cox, F.S.A. Scot. 
MACLACHLAN & STEWART, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London. 


— —— — --—__- 


Roy. 32mo, cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 


BEAUTIES (The) of WASHINGTON 
IRVING, with an Original Life of the Author. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Second Edition revised, 12mo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d.; half roan, 
bevelled boards, 6s.; half morocco, marbled edges, 7s. 6a. 


WALKERS (JOHN) RHYMING 


DICTIONARY, adapted as a Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explatiatory Dictionary of the English Language. Contain- 
ing a copious Introduction, with Critical and Practical 
Observations on Orthography, Syliabication, Pronunciation, 
and Rhyme, by Joun Lonemvuir, A.M., LL.D., Author of 
“Walker and Webster Combined in a Dictionary of the 
English Language.” 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Sixth Edition, 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, Llustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, the 36 Original Engravings, and all 
the Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d., 


CARLETON’S (W.) 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Framing size, 16X12, price 5s., 


BROUGHAM and VAUX (LORD). 
A Fine Portrait, Engraved on Steel. By G. 8. Suvury. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Prancas Lane, Cheapside. 


R. HARDWICKE has in active prepara- 
i tion “A POPULAR TREATISE on the OPTICS of 
PHOTOGRAPHY,” ».ing a Translation of Dr. Van Monck- 
hoven’s new Work, n°» n the Press. It will be Edited by 
Grorce Dawson, M.A., P or of Photography, King’s College, 
from early Sheets and Illus’ ‘ions supplied by the Author, and 
willappear simultaneously with the French and Belgian Editions. 








Just published, 8vo, sd., price 6d., 


EMARKS on 


Cuaries Bett, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
peamtsene Edinburgh, and Vice-President of the Obstetrical 
Society. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, 


BRITISH BEETLES: a Familiar In- 


troduction tothe Study of our Indigenous Coleoptera. By 
E. C. Rye. Crown 8vo, 16 Coloured Steel Plates, coni- 
rising Figures of Nearly 100 Species, and 11 Wood Engrav- 
ngs of Dissections. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND CENTURY of ORCHIDA- 


CEOUS PLANTS. Selected from the subjects published 
in the “ Botanical M ine” since the issue of the First 
Century. Edited by James Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., and L. 
S., Author of “A a of Odontoglossome,” “The 
Orchidacese of Mexico and Guvtemala,” &c. Royal 4to. 
Part Il. 10 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited 


by Dr. Hooxser. Third Series, No. 255. March. 6 
. by Fitch. a.6d. are Coloured 


Correyts : Habranthus Fulgens (double plate)—Dendro 
Dixanthum—Gladiolus Papilio “Necietrophee ue tt aay 
mannia Grandiflora. 


FLORAL MAGAZINE. Edited by 


the Rev. H. H. Domurar. No. 71. March. Four C ( 
by rl 7 arc our Coloured 
—— Sphacele ae —Saee ~~ llii—Maranta 
Rosea-picta—Pom Shrysanthemums, Fairy > Rose 
d'Amour, and Torfrida. va, 





LOVELL, REEVE, & CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Forthcoming Books. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. 
By LOUIS BLANC. 
2 Vols., post 8vo. 


A CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING THE YEAR 1865; 

With the Size, Price, Publisher, and Month of Publication. 
8vo. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL SIR 
B. P. V. BROKE, Bart., K.C.B. 


sy the Rev. JOHN G. BRIGHTON, Rector of Kent Town. 


Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred. 


With numerous Llustrations. 8vo, cloth. 


A HISTORY OF BANKS FOR 
SAVINGS: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 
OF RECENT GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL MEASURES 
FOR SAVINGS, ANNUITIBS, &c. 

By the Author of “* Her Majesty's Matis.” 
With a Photograph of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. $vo. 


New Novels. 
THE TOILERS OF THE SBA. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 


By MRS. DUFFUS HARDY. 
2 Vols. 


THE STORY OF KENNETT. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
2 Vols. 
MATINS AND MUTTONS. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE. 
2 Vols. 


London: SAMPSON, LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





New Books.—-Now ready. 





TRAITS and | 


RINDERPEST. By | 


A New Work on China, 
\SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR RELIGIOUS, Go- 
VERNMENTAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND BUSINESS 
CUSTOMS AND OPINIONS, 


By Rev. JUSTUS DOOLITTLE, 
Fourteen Years Member of the Fuhchau ~Mission of the 
American Board. 
Illustrated with more than 150 


Wood. 2 Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


“The book before us supplies a large quantity of minute and 
valuable information concerning a of 4 h commercial 
and national importance, and as to which the amount of 
popular information is even more than ordi seanty. The 
author speaks with the authority of an eye-witress; and the 
minuteness of detail which his work exhibits will, to most 
readers, go far to establish its trustworthiness.”—Saturday 
Review, keb, 24. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that from these may 
be gathered more information about the social 
| Chinese than can be obtained from any other souree. im- 
| portance of the work as a key to a right understanding of the 
character of so vast a arto: of the human race ought to 
| insure it an extensive circulation.”—A thencewm. 





Two New Novels. 


UNCONVENTIONAL. 


A NOVEL, 


| By the Author of “St, Agnes Bay.” 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


THE WHITE FAVOUR. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ The King’s Mail.” 3 Vols., post vo, 24s. 





New Story by the Author of ‘* Mary 
Powell.”’ 


MISS BIDDY FROBISHER; 
A SALT-WATER STORY. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 1 Vol., post 8¥0, price Ss. 


“The idea is a good one. The time is well chosen, the 

characters natural and harmonious. Altogether ‘we can 
w in tive! fresh, ice h - 

* Wri a lively, wholesome, humorous, and . 

rated London Ni ae 


ni lies book is decidedly pisasmntand amusing "=< Morning Star 
er atm —s / ’ 
‘* Readers are sure to call again for more good characters, and 
7 manner quite peouiias Wo Cae Gainer 
mes. 

story and much good writing in ‘ Mies 

Biddy Frobisher; we have found it not 
gas ott Soe tetrestingeyhe an hresting tek 
y a ng 3 an in ” 
_s 5 y teresting book. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & 
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In a few days at all the Libraries, in 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 


RESEARCHES into the HISTORY of 


Records, ith 
trations of the Nature and Attributes of the . From 
the Poets and Prose Writers of Aucient, Medieval, and 
Modern Times. By Georce R. Jesse. With Twenty whole- 
page Engravings ed and Etched by the Author. 





850 pages, 8vo, cloth, price £1 Is., now ready, 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. By John 


Gamer, Principal of the Albert Veterinary College, &c. 
PART I. Definitions—Synonyms—Causes—Symptoms—Post- 


mortem Appearances—Microscopical and Chemical Investiga- 
——. of e—Treatment since outbreak—Preven- 
ti ment ers in Council—Report of 
Commissioners, 


PART ae. History from Earliest Periods—History 1865-1866 
rts of Disease in each County: in Holland, Belgium, and 
France—Privy Council Returns. 


PART III. Official of Congress in ee 
of in Vienna.—Arrenprx : On Entozoa (?) ; 
cer Cobbold—Last Orders in Council— 
Returns up ib. 3rd. 


SHILLING PEERAGE, SHILLING 

RONETAGE, SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, and SHIL- 

| LING HOUSE of of COMMONS for 1806, By E. Watrorp, 
M.A., are now ready at all Booksellers 


Also, 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


rd Edition, containi ~ 
whole of the Titled aa Untitled Aristocracy of the 
Kingdoms, (11,000 Families.) Price, complete, 2/. 2s. 








| DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO DR. BROWN- 
" SEQUARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
0 CURABIL 
N the | Saag TY of CERTAIN 


EPILEPSY, CATALEPSY, 
7 Baker Brown, F. R. da. s., 
for Diseases 


Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical Home 





COMPLETION OF FIRST VOLUME. 
Now ready, Vol I., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., 


Hare wetien SCIENCEGOSSIP. An 


Medium of Interchange and Gossip for Students 
Lovers of Nature r 





” BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1865. 
Now ready, 
THE .REPORT of the. PROCEEDINGS 


oF be oe Pty the Vaciow Sp G, Carefully Collated and 
ilps ipeainens, price 5s. 





Ready March 15, Vol. V., 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 


Containing all the 


Thistles, Fleaworts, Hawk-bits, 
| Burdocks, Leopard’s-banes, Ox-tongues, 
| Knapweeds, Bur Marygolds, Goat’s-beards, 
Chamomiles, Flea-banes, Dandelions, 
, Yarrows, Golden-rods, Lettuces, 
Wormwoods, Coltsfoots, Sow-thistles, 
, Cudweeds, Butter-burs, Hawk’s-beards, 
_Groundsels, Cat’s-ears, Hawkweeds, &c. 


Ragworts, 
Eight Parts at 5s.; complete in cloth, 27. 3s. ; half morocco, 
’ 21. 78. ; whole morocco, 2I. 13s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME IL. contains all the 
Rues, Waterlilies, Rockets, 
Anemones, Poppies, Stocks, 
Crowfoots, Fumitories, Lady’s Smocks, 


Spearworts, Mustards, Cresses, 
and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Ranuncu- 
laceve to Cruciferze. 


VOLUME II. contains all the 


Mignonettes, Catchflies, Spurreys, 
Rockroses, Campions, Waterworts, 
Pansies, Chickweeds, St. John’s Worts, 
Sundews, Stitchworts, Mallows, 
Milkworts, Sandworts, Flaxes, 

Pinks, Pearlworts, Crane's Bills, &c 
Geraniums, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Resedacee 
to Sapindacess, 
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VOLUME III. contains all the 


Furzes, Melilots, Pears, 
Brooms, Trefoils, Strawberries, 
Restharrows, Clovers, Cinquefoils, 
Vetches, Plums, Brambles, 
Lucernes, Cherries, Roses, 
Medicks, Apples, &e. 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Legumini- 
ferze and Rosacez. 


VOLUME IV. contains all the 


Willow-herbs, Saxifrages, Chervils, 
Evening-Prim- London-Prides, Woodbines, 
roses, Parsleys, Bedstraws, 
Nightshades, Water-Parsnips, Valerians, 
Water-Milfoils, Hare’s-ears, Lettuces, 
Currants, Water Dropworts, Teasels, 
Stone-crops, Worts, Scabiouses, &c. 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Lythracese 
to Dipsacez. 


Vols. I. to IV., cloth, 82. 7s.; half morocco, 9. 3s,; whole 
morocco, 101. 9s. 


Tur Times, November 3rd, 1865. 


“Under the editorship of T. Boswell Syme, F.L.S., assisted 
by Mrs. Lankester, whose work on ‘ Wildflowers Worth Notice,’ 
is so well appreciated by the public, we have the best guarantee 
that ‘ Sowerby’s English Botany’ when finished will be exhaus- 
tive of the subject, and worthy of the branch of science it illus- 
trates. Mr. Sowerby’s name has been so long associated 
with British flowering plants that the mind can scarce help 
recurring to it when we think of wild flowers. The 
present edition following the natural system of classifica- 
tion is far more popular than its predecessors. If Botany is 
ever to become a popular science in the largest sense, it is clear 
that we must remove the artificial barriers, especially of nomen- 
clature, placed in the path of beginners. Hard Latin names, often 
of a most ugly look, repel them, and so disgust the memory 
that it actually refuses to registerthem. With the old country 
names, endeared to us by all the poetical associations of English 
pastoral life, they seem to come back to us as old friends from 
whom we have been long kept apart by some unhappy misunder- 
standing. The introduction of these popular designations into 
the present edition, with all their poetical aroma, we are glad to 
see ; and this Mrs. Lankester, one of the accomplished editors, 
has done with a delicacy of feeling which cannot fail to enhance 
the value ofthe work. In turning over the charmingly-executed 
hand-coloured plates of British plants which encumber these 
volumes with riches, the reader cannot help being struck with 
the beauty of many of the humblest flowering weeds we tread cn 
with careless step. Our fields, woods, and hill sides are 
paved with riches we all too much neglect... . We cannot 
dwell upon many of the individuals grouped in the splen- 
did bouquet of flowers presented in these pages, and it will 
be sufficient to state that the work is pledged to contain 
a figure of every wild flower indigenous to these isles. It is only 
by turning over its pages that the general reader gets any idea 
of his own ignorance with respect to the profusion of the 
varieties located among us. Let us give one instance—the 
Bramble, or genus Rubus. Tofordinary observation there are 
but two sorts—the blackberry and the dewberry—but we find 
no less than forty-one varie‘ies scribed, and these are stated 
to be only the conspicuous ones. Of these seventeen are most 
delicately figured, the colouring of the drawings being done by 
hand in a manner to tempt any schoolboy to taste.” 


Subscribers to this great National Work can 
commence at any time without taking the 
Back Numbers all at once. Prospectuses 
and Specimens on application. 
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8vo, fully Ilustrated, price 1/. 1s., 


CLINICAL NOTES on UTERINE 
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7 J. Marion Sims, M.D., late Surgeon to the Women’s 
ospital, New York. 


Part L, price 4s., 


TROUSSEAU’S CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and Appendices, b 4 
Victor Bazire, M.D., London and Paris, Assistant- 
sician to the National Hospital for the” Paralyzed and 
Epileptic. 
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TION. By Hermaxw Bercrs, M.D., Physician to the Me- 
tropolitan Free Hospital. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


VARICOCELE : its Radical Cure. 
ure, delive ‘s. 
Courson;¥.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Lock Hespital” 


WORKS BY DR. TILBURY FOX. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


tagcat DISEASES: Description, 


osis, and Treatment. A Com rehensive Account of 
ubject, according to English ont Foréign Authorities. 


. « all may safely trust ie Bs Oot Mer will be made by the 
ook quite au courant w e mos vanced derma z 
doctrines of the day.”—The Lancet. — 


2. SKIN DISEASES of PARASITIC 
ORIGLN: their Nature and Treatment. Including the 
History and Relation of the Fungi found in Man. ith 4 
Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


“ The only one which puts the novice clearly and at once in 
full possession of the chief points, whether scientific or practical, 
of a department of medicine of which by far too little is known 
by the majority of practitioners.”—The Lancet. 





Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


ON FLOODING AFTER DELIVERY, 


and its Scientific Treatment, with a Special Chapter on the 
Preventive Treatment. By Lumuiry Winns, M. D, Obstetric 
Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price *,  eeemeaen by Engravings on 
yood, 


A TREATISE on DISEASES of the 
JOINTS. By Ricuarp Barweut, F.R.C.S8., Assistant-Sur- 
geon Charing Cross Hospital. 


With 28 Photographs, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged, 


ON the CURE of CLUBFOOT, without 


Cutting Tendons. Ricuarp Barwaxt, F.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon ng Cross Hospital. 





Crown 8yvo, with Coloured Map, price 5s., 


AUSTRALIA for INVALIDS: the 
Voyage, Climates, and hye for Residence. By Isaac 
Baker Brown, Jun., late eon-Superintendent H. M. 
Emigration Service. 


8vo, Illustrated, 


OPHTHALMIC SURGERY : a Hand 
Book for Practitioners. J. Z. Laurence, Surgeon 4 
and R. C. Moon, Hometeedese to, the Ophthalmic Hos. 
pital, Southwark. 





New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 7s. 6d., 
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By the same Author, price 2s. 6d., 


FLEXIONS of the UTERUS, with Notes 


of the Ovarian and other treated i " 
Ward, Middlesex Hospital, July to July, 1363-64. ss phan 





8vo, 3s. 6d., 


AN ESSAY on some VARIETIE 
EFFECTS of CANCEROUS DISEASE of Bi E. and 
Liston Clinical Prize Essay. By Wu. Hickman, M.B. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE, Directions for 
its Use, and Practical Tilustrations of its Value, in — 
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NEW WORKS on DISEASES of the 
THROAT. MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. Lond., 
= — .C.P., Physician to the Dispensary for Diseases of the 
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The oscope: its Use in Diseases of th 
with an Appendix on Rhinoscopy. Fully Iffosirated cloak a 


. t. — Tonsils, and their Treatment without Cutting. 
ce is 


3. Hoarseness and Loss of Voice Treated by the direct Appli- 
cation of Galvanism to the Vocal Cords. Price 1s. sewed. 


MR. I. BAKER BROWN, F.R.C.S. (by Exam.) 
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